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Translated for the Harbinger. 
IX. 


At the second relay, Consuelo had re- 


cognized in the domestic who accompa- | 


nied them, aud who, seated upon the box 
of the warriage, paid the guides and scold- 
ed the postillions for their slowness, that 
same heyduc who had announced count 


Hoditz, the day on which he came to pro- | 


pose to her the party of pleasure at Ros- 


wald. ‘That large and powerful young 
- a 


man, who continually looked at her as if 


by stealth, and who seemed divided be- 
tween the desire and the fear of speaking 
to her, at tust fixed her attention; and 
one morning, when she was breakfasting 
in a solitary inn at the foot of the moun- 
tains, Porpora having gone to take a walk 


1) pursuit of sume musical theme, while | 


waiting for the horses to be baited, she 


turned towards the valet, at the moment 


and look- 


ed him in the face with a rather severe 


when he handed her the coffee, 
and irritated air. But he put on so pit- 
eous an expression that she could not re- 
April 


sun glittered upon the snow which still 


strain a burst of laughter. The 


crowned the mountains; and our young 
traveller felt in good spirits. 

‘** Alas! ’’ said the mysterious heydue 
to her at last, ‘‘ your ladyship does not 
I should 


always recognize you, were you disguised 


then deign to recognize me? 


as a Turk or a Prussian corporal; and 
and yet | saw you only for one instant, 


? 


but what an instant in my life ! 

While speaking thus, he placed upon 
the table the tray which he had brought ; 
and approaching Consuelo, he gravely 
made a great sign of the cross, bent one 
knee and kissed the ground before her. 

‘Ah!’ cried Consuelo, ‘* Karl the 
deserter, is it not? 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHAw. in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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|“ Yes, signora,”’ replied Karl, kissing | king of Pruggia has killed her also for 


‘much, poor soul ! 


| for her, and where, thanks to a note from | tain is too well known to those brigands 


' Hoditz. 


HARBINGER, 
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| 
the hand which she extended to him ; | me. 


| ** at least so they tell me I must call you,| ‘* How iifica: What do you say"”’ 
| althougts ] have never well as if| ‘* Was it not the king of Prussia th 
s you were a gentleman or a lady.’ | killed the mother by causing her so m 
| 


* Truly? -_ whence comes your! suffermg? Well, the child followed 
ancertainty ¢ ‘the mother. From the evening when 
‘The reason is, that I have seen you! having seen me made bloody by blows, 


as a boy, and that afterwards, though 1| bound and carried off by the recruiteys,} 
recognized you very well, you had be- | they both remained lying, almest fad, | 
come as like a young girl as you had be- | across the road, the little one was coastant-| 
fore been like a little boy. But that is | ly shaking with a heavy fever ; the fatigue 
nothing : be what you will, you have ren- | and suffering of the journey finished them, 
dered me services which! shall never for- | When you met them upon a bridge, att 
get ; and you might command me to throw | entrance of I know not what Austrian 
myself from the top of the precipiee up ‘tewn, they had eaten nothing for tw 
there, if it would give you any pleasure,|days. You gave them money, you to 
and I should not refuse to do it for you.”’|them that I was saved, you did all y 

‘‘T ask nothing of you, my brave Karl, |could to console and cure them; the 
but to be happy and to enjoy your liberty ;|told me all that: but it was too late.. 
for now you are free, and I think you| They did nothing but grow worse from 
|the time we were united again, and at the 

‘Free, yes! ’’ said Karl, shaking his | moment when we might have been hap- 
head; ‘* but happy —1 have lost my poor | py, they went to the cemetery. The earth 
wife.”’ was not yet settled over the body of my 

Consuelo’s eyes filled, from a sympa- | wife, before we had to re-open the same 


love life now ?”’ 


thetic feeling, on seeing the sqnare | place to put my child in; and now, thanks 
cheeks of poor Karl covered with a ter-/to the king of Prussia, Karl is alone in 
ithe world!’ 


Ah!” said he, shaking his red mns-| ‘* No, my poor Karl, you are not alone, 


rent of tears. 


tache, from which the tears dripped like | you are not abandoned ; you have some 
** she had suffered too | friends left whe will always be imterest- 
Her sorrow at seeing/ed in your misfortunes and your good 
me carried off a second time by the Prus- | heart.’” 
sians, her long journey on foot whew she} ‘I know it. Yes, there are some good 
was quite ill, then her joy at seeing me|people,.and you are one of them. But 
again, all that caused a revolution in her! what have I need of naw when I have 
system; and she died a week after her | neither wife, nor child, nor country! for I 
my moun- 


rain from a thicket, 


arrival at Vienna, where I was Jooking | could never be safe in mine; 
you, she found me, by the help of Count} who have come there twice to get me. 
That generous lord sent her his | As soon as ] saw myself alone, I asked if 
physician and assistance; but nothing we were at war or would soon be. I had 
did her any good; she was tired of life, | but one idea: that was to serve against 
yon see, and has gone to repose in the Prussia, in order to kill as mauy Prussians 
heaven of the great God.”’ las] could. Ah! Saint Wenceslas, the 
| patron of Bohemia, would have directed 
my arm; and lam very sure that not a 
ing idea. ‘single ball from my musket would have 

“My and I said to myself: * Per- 
gloomy and rather wandering air, ‘the | haps Previdence wil] permit me to meet 


** And your daughter? "’ said Consuelo, 


e 


who wished to suggest to him a consol- 


daughter’ ’’ said he with a been lost; 





2 


the king of Prussia in some defile ; and 
then — were he cuirassed like the areh- 


angel Michae] — were | obliged to follow 


him as a dog follows the track of a wolf’ 
— but I learnt that peace was determined 
for a long time ; and then, feeling no in- 
terest in anything, | went to find my lord 
count Hoditz to thank him and to request 
him not to present me to the empréss, as 
he had intended. I wished to kill my- 
self: but he has been so good to me, and 
the princess of Culmbach, his daughter- 
in-law, to whom he had privately related 
my whole history, has said so many beau- 
tiful things to u 


Christian, that | have 


upon the duties of a 
consented to live 
and to enter their service, where I am, in 
truth, too well cared for and too well 
treated for the little work I have to do.”’ 


NT . } — 
‘+ Now tell me, 


onsuele, wiping away her tears, ‘‘ how 
id you recognize me?” 


** Did you not come, one evening, to 


gre at the house of my new mistress, 
re Badame the margravine! I saw you pass 


dressed al] in white, and [ reeognized you 


immediately, though you had become a 


young ‘ady. The truth is, you see, I do 


not remember much of the places through 


which 1 have passed, nor the names of the 


persons whom [ have met; but as to fa- 
ces, I never frget them. I began to cross 


a voung lad who fol- 


myself whe. I saw 
1 1 J recognized as Jo 


} . or 
lowed you, and 
séph; and instead of being your master, 


as I had seen him at the moment of my 
deliverance, (for he was better dressed 
i 


than you at that time,) he had become 


your domestic, and he remained in the an- 


techamber. He did not recognize me ; 
and as my Jord count had forbidden me to 
say a single word of what had happened 
to any person whatsoever, (I have never 
known or asked why,) I did not speak to 


though I had 


a strong 


lf upon his neck. 


that good Juseph, 
desire to throw myst 


He went a!most immediately into another 


apartment. 1 had been order d not to 
leave that in which I was; a good serv- 
ant knows only his countersign. sut 


when every body had gone, my lord's 
valet-de-chambre, who has all his confi- 
dence, said to me: ‘ Karl, you did not 
speak to Porpora’s little lacquey, though 
you recognized him, and you did well. 
The count will be pleased with you. As 
to the young lady who sang this even- 
‘O! | 


1, ‘and I said nothing.’ 


recognized her also,’ cried 


‘Well,’ added he 


in that also. The 


ing-— 


‘you have done well 
count does not wish it to be known that 
she travelled with him to Passaw.’ * That 
does not concern me,’ I returned, ‘ but 


ean I ask vou how she delivered me from 


the bands of the Prussians’?’ ‘Then Hen- 


ry told me how the thing had happe ned, 


(for he was there,) how you had run alf- 


ter the couit’s carriage, and how, when 


my dear Karl,’’ said 


THE HARBINGER. 


you had nothing more to fear for yourself, | 


you had absolutely wished him to come 
and deliver me. You had said something 


about this tomy poor wife, and she had 


told me also; for she died recommending | 
you to the good God, and saying ; ‘ Those 
are poor children, who seemed almost as_ 


— + 


lers time to change their dresses, and had 
served up to them a very fine dinner ina 
mossy and rocky grotto, which an enor- 
mous sieve, skilfully masked by false 
rocks, warmed agreeably. At first sight, 
this place seemed enchanting to Consu- 
elo. The view which opened from the 


unfortunate as we are ; and still they gave | entrance of the grotto was really mag- 


me all they had, and they wept as if they | nificent. 


had been of our own family.’ 


So when! 


Nature had done every thing 


for Roswald.  Precipitous and _pictu- 


saw Mr. Joseph in your service, having | Fesque hills, forests of evergreens, abun- 


heen told to carry to him some money | 
from my lerd, at whose house he played 
the violin on another evening, | put into} 


the paper some ducats, the first I had 
He did not know | 
it, and did not recognize me ; but, if we | 


earned in that house. 


return to Vienna, I will so manage that | 
he shall never be in want while I can 


99 


earn my living. 


** Joseph is no longer in my service, | 
good Karl, he is my friend. He is no 
longer in want, he is a musician, and will 
earn his living easily. So do not rob your- | 


79 


self for him. 


‘* As to yourself, signora,’’ said Karl, 


** T ennnot do much for you, since you are 


a great actress, as I am told; but look | 
you, if you are ever in a situation to} 
need a servant and cannot pay him, call 


He will 


serve you for nothing and will be very) 


upon Karl and rely on him. 


happy to work for yon.”’ 


: : 
Task nothing from | 


**T am sufficiently well paid by your 
gratitude, my friend. 
your devotedness,”’ | 

‘There is master Porpora returning. | 
Remember, signora, that I have not the | 
honor to know you, otherwise than as a | 
servant placed at your command by my 
master.’’ 


On the next day our travellers having | 
risen very early, arrived, not without 
trouble, at the chateau of Roswald. It 
was situated in an elevated region, on the 
slope of one of the most beautiful moun- 
tains in Moravia, and so well protected 
from cold winds, that the spring was | 
already felt there, while at half a league | 
round about, the winter sull prevailed. | 
Although the season was prematurely | 
beautiful, the roads were hardly passable. | 
But Count Heditz, who doubted of noth- 
ing, and for whom the impossible was a | 
joke, had already arrived, and had a hun- | 
dred pioneers at work smoothing the road | 
over which the majestic equipage of his | 
noble spouse was to roll on the next day. | 
It would perhaps have been more conju- 
gal and of more assistance to have jour- | 
neyed with her; but it was not of SO | 
much consequence to hinder her from | 
breaking her arms and legs on the road, 
as to give her a féte; and, dead or alive, 
she must needs have a splendid enter- | 
tainment on taking possession of Ros- 
wald, 


The Count hardly allowed our travel- 


‘ture. 


maestro?’ 


dant springs of water, admirable perspec- 


lives, immense prairies, it seemed that 


with a comfortable habitation there was 
enough to constitute a finished place of 
pleasure. But Consuelo soon perceived 
the strange effects by which the Connt 
had succeeded in spoiling this sublime na- 
The grotto would have been 
charming without the windows, which 
made of it an unseasonable dining room. 
As the honey-suckles and climbers were 
only beginning to bud, the frames of the 
doors and the windows had been masked 
with artificial leaves and flowers, which 
The 
shells and stalactites, somewhat damaged 
by the winter, showed the plaster and 
mastic which fastened them to the walls, 


there made a ridiculous pretence. 


| 
and the heat of the stove, melting the re- 


mains of frost concentrated in the vaulted 
ceiling, brought upon the heads of the 


guests a blackish and unhealthy rain, 


which the Count was determined not to 
notice. Porpora was quite vexed, and 
two or three times put his hand to his hat, 
still without daring to dash It on his 
He feared 


above all that Consuelo might take cold, 


head, as he was dying to do. 


and he ate very fast, pretending a great 


impatience to see the music he was to 
have executed the next day. 

‘* What are you uneasy about, dear 
said the count, who was a 
great eater, and who liked to relate at 
length the history of the acquisition, or 
construetion directed by himself of all 
the rich and curious pieces of his table 
service; ‘‘ skilful and finished musicians 
like yourself, need only a little time to 
understand such matters. My music is 
simple and natural. I am not one of 
those pedantic composers who seek to as- 
tonish by learned and strange harmonic 
combinations. In the country, we want 
simple and pastoral music: as for me, I 
leve only pure and simple songs: that is 
also the taste of rnadam the margravine. 
You will see that all will go well. Be- 
sides, we are losing no time. While we 
are at breakfast here, my majordomo is 
getting every thing ready according to 
my orders, and we shal! find the choirs 
arranged at their different stations and all 
the musicians at their pusts.”’ 

While he said this, Information was 


given to my lord that two foreign officers, 
, travelling through the country, asked per- 
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mission to enter and salute the count, and | 


to visit, if agreeable to him, the palace 
and gardens of Roswald. 

The count was accustomed to this kind 
of visit, and nothing gave him more plea- 
sure than to be himself the cicerone of the 
curious through the delights of his resi- 
dence. 

‘* Let them enter, they are welcome,”’ 
cried he; ‘‘ place covers for them and 
bring them here.”’ 

A few instants afterwards, the two of- 
ficers were introduced. They had on the 
Prussian uniform. He who walked the 
first, and behind whom his companion 
seemed determined to efface himself coin- 
pletely, was small and had quite a disa- 
greeable face. His nose, long, heavy 
and without nobleness, made appear more 
shocking still the falling of his mouth 
and the flight or rather absence of his 
chin. His somewhat bowed form gave, 
I know not exactly how, an elderly air to 
his person cramped in the ungraceful 
Sull that 


man was only forty at most; his bearing 


coat invented by Frederick. 


was determined, and when he had taken 
off his ugly lat, which cut his face even 
to the commencement of his nose, he 
showed what he had fine in his head,—a 
firm, intelligent and meditative forehead, 
movable eyebrows and eyes of an ex- 
traordinary clearness and animation, His 
glance transformed him like those rays of 
the sun which suddenly color and embel- 
lish the most gloomy and least poetical 
situations. He seemed to be a head tall- 
er when his eves shone above his pallid, 
mean and uneasy face. 
Count Hoditz received 
hospitality which was rather cordial than 


them with a 


ceremonious, and, without losing time in 
long compliments, had two covers placed 
for them and helped them from the best 
dishes with a truly patriarchal good hu- 
mor ; for Hoditz was the best of men, and 
his vanity, far from corrupting his heart, 
assisted him to expand himself with con- 
fidence and generosity. Slavery still pre- 
vailed in his domains, and all the wonders 
of Roswald had beeu constructed at small 
expense by his people owing land and 
husbandry service ; * but he covered with 
flowers and gormandizing the yoke of his 
subjects. He made them forget the ne- 
cessary by 
and convinced that pleasure is happiness, 


lavishing the superfluous ; 
he gave them so much amusement that 
they did not think about being free. 

The Prussian officer (for truly there 
was but one, the other seemed only his 
shadow) appeared at first a little aston- 
ished, perhaps even a little shocked at 
this want of ceremony on the part of the 
Count; and he affected a reserved polite- 
ness, when the Count said to him : 

‘* Sir captain, I beg of you to put your- 


~* Gent tailable et corveable. 


make a noble alliance —’’ 


THE HARBINGER. 
self at your ease and to do here as if in! 
your own house. I know that you must 
be accustomed to the austere regularity 
of the great Frederick's armies; | con- 
sider that admirable in its place; but 
here, you are in the country, and if one 
cannot be amused in the country, what 
I see that you are 


well educated persons and of good man- 


does one go there for? 
ners. You certainly could not be officers 
of the king of Prussia, without having 
given proofs of military science and de- 
termined bravery. I consider you there- 
fore as guests whose presence honors my 
house ; please to dispose of it freely and 
to remain init as long as may be agree- 
able to you.”’ 

The officer immediately took his part 
like a man of sense; and, after having 
thanked his host in the same tone, began 
to gulp down the champagne, which still 


Ldid not cause him to lose a line of his 


sang-froid, and to make inroads into an 
excellent paté, respecting which he gave 
utterance to some remarks and gastro- 
nomic questions which did not communi- 
cate a very favorable idea of him to the 
abstemious Consuelo. Still she was 
struck by the fire of his glance , but even 
that fire astonished without charming her. 
She found in it a something, I know not 
what, haughty, scrutinizing and distrust- 
ful, which did not reach her heart. 

While eating, the officer informed the 
Count that he was called the baron de 
Kreutz, that he was a native of Silesia, 
whither he had just been sent to obtain a 
supply of cavalry horses; that, being at 
Neirse, he had not been able to resist the 
desire of seeing the so celebrated palace 
and gardens of Roswald; that in conse- 
quence, he had passed the frontier that 
morning with his lieutenant, not without 
profiting by the time and opportunity to 
make some purchases of horses on his 
route. He even offered to the Count to 
visit his stables, if he had any beast to 
sell. He travelled on horseback and must 
return that very evening. 

‘*T shall not permit that,’’ said the 
Count. ‘I have no horses to sell to you 
at present. J have not even enough for 
the new improvements | intend to effect 
in my gardens. But [| wish to do a bet- 
ter business by enjoying your society as 
long as possible.”’ 

‘* But we learnt, on arriving here, that 
you were expecting madam the countess 
Hoditz from hour to hour; and not wish- 
ing to be in the way, we will retire as 
soon as we hear of her arrival.’’ 

‘* | do not expect madam the countess 
margravine until to-morrow,’ replied the 
Count; ** she will arrive here with her 
daughter, madam the princess of Culm- 
bach. For perhaps you are not ignorant, 
gentlemen, that | have had the honor to 











With the dowager margravine of Bare- 
ith,’’ rather quickly retorted the baron de 
Kreutz, who did not seem so much daz- 
zled by the title as the Count expected. 

‘* She is the aunt of the king of Prus- 
sia!’ resumed he with a little empha- 
sis. 

** Yes, yes, I know it,’’ replied the 
Prussian officer, taking a huge pinch of 


| snuff. 


** And as she is an admirably gracious 
and affable lady,”’ continued the Count, 
‘*[ doubt not she will have infinite pleas- 
ure in receiving and welcoming brave ser- 
vants of her illustrious nephew.”’ 

‘* We should be very sensible of so 
great an honor,”’ said the baron, smiling 
‘** but wé have not leisure to profit by it. 
Our duties imperiously call us to our post, 
and we must take leave of your excellen- 
cy this very evening.’ In the mean while 
we shall be very happy to admire this™ 
the king our master 
has not one that can compare with it.” 

This compliment restored all the kind 
feelings of the Moravian lord towards the 
They rose from table ; Porpo- 
ra, who cared less for the promenade than 


beautiful residence : 


Prussian. 


for the rehearsal, wished t6 be excused. 
** Not so,”’ said the Count, ** prome= 

nade and rehearsal will both go on at 

once ; you will see my master.”’ 

He offered his arm to Consuelo, and 


passing first: ‘* Your pardon, gentle- 


” 


men,” said he, *‘ if I take possession of 
the only lady who is here at this moment: 
it is the lord's right. Have the goodness 
to follow me; I will be your guide.” 

‘* Allow me to ask you, sir,”’ said the 
baron de Kreutz, addressing Porpora for 
the first time, who that amiable lady 
is?” 

** Sir,”’ replied Porpora, who was ima 
bad humor, ‘*‘ 1 am an Italian; I under- 
stand German but little, and French still 
less.’’ 

The baron, who until then had always 
talked French with the Count, according 
to the custom of those times amurg peo- 


, 


ple of the fashionable world, repeated 
his question in Italian. 

‘That amiable lady, whe has not yet 
said a word before you,’’ drily replied 
Porpora, ‘* is neither margravine nor dow- 
ager, nor princess, hor baroness, nor 
countess ; she is an lialian cantatrice who 
is not devoid of a certain degree of tal- 
ent.”’ 

‘‘] am so much the more interested 
in making her acquaintance and knowing 
her name,’’ returned the baron, smiling at 
Porpora’s rudeness. 

‘* She is the Porporina, my pupil,”’ re- 
plied Porpora. 

‘She is a very skilful person, they 
sav,’’ returned the other, “and one who 
is impatiently expected at Berlin. Since 


she is your pupil, I see that it is to the 
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illustrious master Porpora that I have the) they had no ti 


honor to speak.”’ 


} 
} 


‘* At your service,’ said Porpora brief- 


ly, again placing upon his head the hat 
he had just raised in answer to baron de 
The latter, see- 
ing him so little communieative, let him 


Kreutz’ profound bow. 


advance and kept in the rear with his’ 


hieutenant. 
in the back of his head, saw that they 
Janghed together while looking at him 


Porpora, who had eyes even | 


and speaking of him in their tongue. | 


He was so much the more ill-disposed to- 


wards them, and did not even glance at’ 


them during the whole promenade. 


X. 

They descended quite a_ steep little 
slope, at the bottom of which they found 
a river in miniature which had been a 
pretty, limpid and rongh torrent; but as 
it was necessary to make it navigable, its 
bed had been smoothed, its fall diminished, 
its banks graded regularly, and its beauti- 
ful 
The workmen were still busied in elear- 


waters muddied by recent labors. 


ing away some rocks which the winter 
had precipitated into it and which gave it 





were obliged to embark on board of a) 
pocket man-of-war, in which nothing was | 
wanting; in masts, sails, and cerdage, it, 
was a finished model of a ship with all | 
her rigging, which the too great number | 
of sailors and passengers almost sunk. | 
Porpora was quite cold, the carpets were | 
very damp, and I even believe that, in 
spite of the particular examination whieh 
the Count, who had arrived the day be- 
fore, had already made of every part, the 


} 


vessel leaked badly. No one was at ease 


excepting the Count, who, thanks to his 
part of entertainer, never cared for the 
little with his 


discomforts conneeted 


| pleasures, and Consuelo, who began to be 


some remains of physiognomy ; — It was | 


necessary to make this disappear quickly. | 


A gondola was there in waiting for the 
promenaders, a real gondola which the 


Count had brovght from Venice, and 


much amused by the follies of her host. 
A fleet proportioned to this admiral’s ves- 
sel came to place itself under her orders, 
and executed which the 
Count himself, armed with a speaking 


mancuyres 


trumpet and erect apon the poop, gravely 
directed, getting quite vexed when mat- 
ters did not go to his liking, and making | 
them recommence the rehearsal. After- 
wards they advaneed in squadron to the 
sound ef abominably false music of brass 
instruments, whieh completed Porpora’s | 
“* Ie 
freeze us and make us ecateh cold,’’ said 
he between his teeth; 


exasperation. is well enough to 
‘* but to scorch 
our ears in this style, it is too mach! ”’ 


** Make ail sail for the Peloponnessus!"’ 


which made Consuelo’s heart beat with a| and they sailed towards a bank crowned 


thousand pleasant and painful reminiseen- 
ces. 
liers were also real Venetians, speaking 
their dialect ; they had been bronght with 
the bark, as, now-a-days, negroes with 
the giraffe. 
elled a good deal, imagined that he could 
speak all languages; but though he had 


a great deal of confidence, and in a loud 


with little buildings in imitation of Greek | 


The party embarked; the gondo- | 


temples and antique tombs. They steered 


towards a little bay masked by recks, and, 


| when ten paces distant, they were re- 


Count Hoditz, who had trav- | 


voiee and an accented tone gave his or-} 


ders to the gondoliers, the latter would 
have understood him with difficulty had 


not Consuelo served him as interpreter. | 


They were direeted to sing some verses 


of Tasso; but those peor devils, chilled | 


by the ices of the north, expatriated and 
bewildered in their recollections, gave the 
Prussians a very poor specimen of their 
style. Consuelo was obliged to prompt 
them at every stanza, and promised to 
eive them a rehearsal of the fragments 
sho were to sing before the margravine 
the next day. 

When they had rowed a quarter of an 
hour in a space which might have been 
passed in three minutes, bat in which 
the poor stream, thwarted in its course, 
had been compelled to a thousand insidi- 
ous windings, they reached the open sea. 
Jt was quite a large basin whieh opened 
upon them through clumps of eypresses 
and firs, and of which the unexpected 


But 


coup dil was really agrecable. 


to touch the neble hand of ber highness in 


ceived by a discharge of musquetry. 
‘Two men fell dead upon the deek, and a 
very light ship-boy, who had his station 
in the rigging, uttered aloud ery, decend- | 
ed, or rather Ict himself slide down! 
adroitly, and rolled into the very midst of 
the screaming that he 
wounded and holding on to his head, 
which he said had been fractured by a 
bal}. 

“* Here,”’ 


‘*] have need of you for a little rehear- 
sal which my crew must go through. | 


company, was 


said the Count to Consuelo, | 


Have the goodness to represent for an in- 
stant the person of madam the margra- | 
vine, and to command that dying boy and | 
those two dead men, who, by the way, 


fell verv stupidly, to rise, to be cured on 
the instant, to take to their arms, and to | 
defend her highness against the insolent | 
pirates coneealed in that ambuseade.”’ | 

Consuelo hastened to assume the charae- | 
ter of the margravine, and played it with 
much more dignity and natural grace than 
madam Hoditz herseif would have done. 
‘The dead and dying raised themselves on 
their knees and kissed her hand. There- 


upon it was enjoined them by the Count not 


-each other and turned pale. 


‘the jest in the best manner. 


re 





ne to admire it. They! earnest with their vasssal mouths, but 


to kiss their own hand when pretending 
to approach hers with their lips. Then 
dead and dying rushed to their arms, 
making great demonstrations of enthusi- 
asm; the little repe-dancer, who played 
the part of ship-boy, climbed his mast 
like aecatand discharged a light earbine 
towards the pirate’s bay. The fleet 
closed around the modern Cleopatra, and 
the little cannons made a horrible uprear. 

Consuelo, forewarned by the Count, 
who did not wish to cause her a serious 
fright, had oot been the dupe of the rath- 
er strange opening of this comedy. But 
the two Prussian officers, towards whom 
it had not been thought necessary te 
practice the same gallantry, seeing two 
men fal] at the first fire, had closed up to 
He who had 
said nothing appeared afraid for his eap- 
tain, and the trouble of the latter had not 
escaped the tranquilly observing glance of 
Consuelo. Stull, it was not fear that was 
depicted upon his features; but on the 
contrary, a kind of indignation, of anger 
even, as If the pleasantry offended him 
personally and seemed to him an insuit to 
his dignity as a Prussian and military 
man. Hoditz did not notice it, and when 
the battle was raging, the captain and his 
lientenant shouted with laughter and took 
They even 
drew their swords and lunged in to the 
air to have their share of the sport. 

The pirates, in light boats, dressed as 
Greeks and armed with blunderbusses and 
pistols loaded with powder, had come out 
from their pretty little reefs, and fought 
like lions. ‘They were allowed to come 
alongside, and were there defeated with 
great slaughter, in order that the good 
margravine might have the pleasure of 
resuscitating them. The only eruelty 
committed was making some of them fall 
into the sea. The water of the basin was 
quite cold, and Consuelo was pitying 


them, when she saw that they took plea- 


sure in it, and had some vanity in show- 

ing to the mountaineers, their compan- 

ions, that they were good swimmers, 
When the fleet of Cleopatra, (for the 


‘ship on board of which the margravine 


was to be, really bere this pompous title) 
had been victorious, as of right, it towed 
the pirate’s flotilla as prisoners after it, 


and sailed to the sound of triumphal mu- 


sic, to explore the coast, of Greeee. 
They afterwards approached an unknown 


island, on which they saw clay-built huts 


and exotic trees, very well imitated; for 


one never knew what to be sure of in 


this respect, the false and the true being 
confounded every where. 


At the margin 
The 


natives of the country threw themselves 
iaio them with very wild eries and came 


to meet the fleet, bringing foreign flowers 


of the isle canoes were fastened. 
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and fruits recently cut in the hot-houses 
of the residence. 


These savages were 
shaggy, tattoed and woolly, and more 


like The 


were not assorted. 


devils than men. costumes 


very well Some 
were crowned with feathers, like Peru- 
vians, others bundled up in furs, like Es- 
quimaux; but these matters were not to 


be examined too closely ; provided they 


were very ugly and in very great disor- | 


der, they might be taken for anthropo- 
phagi at least. 
These good people made many grima- 


ees, and their chief, who was a kind of 


giant, having a false beard reaching to 
his waist, came to deliver a speech which 
Count Hoditz himself had taken pains to 
compose in the savage tongue. It was 


an assemblage of high-sounding and 


erackling syllables, arranged at random 
to imitate a grotesque and barbarous pa- 
tois. The Count having made him re- 
cite his tirade without a mistake, took the 
trouble to translate this fine harangue to 
Consuelo, who still performed the part of 
for want of the real 


mareravine one. 


**This discourse signifies, madam,” said 
he, imitating the salutations of the sav- 
age king, ‘‘ that this horde of cannibals 
whose custom it is to devour all strangers 
who land their 


upon island, 


toached and tamed by the magie effect of 


suddenly | 


your charms, come to lay at your feet the | 


homage of their ferocity, and to offer to | 


you the royalty of these unknoWn realms. | 


Deign to land without fear, and though 
they are sterile and uncultivated, the 
wonders of civilization will bloom under 
your feet.” 

They landed upon the island amidst the 
songs and the dances of the young sav- 


age girls. Strange and pretendedly fero- 


cious animals, stuffed figures, which by | 


of were to 


kneel 


suddenly, saluted Consuelo on the bank. 


means springs made 


Then, by the help of ropes, the newly | 


planted trees and thickets fell, the paste- | 


board rocks disappeared, and they saw 
small houses ornamented with flowers and 
foliage. 
flocks, (Hoditz did not lack these,) villa- 
gers dressed in the last style of the opera, 


Shepherdesses conducting real 


though rather dirty when seen near to, in 
fine, even kids and tame deer came to 
offer faith and homage to the new sover- 
eign. ‘It is here,’’ then said the Count 
to Cansuelo, ‘* that you will have to play 


her highness. 


You will be provided with the costume of 


a part to-morrow before 
a savage divinity, all covered with flowers 
and ribbons, and will remain in that grot- 


to: the margravine will enter and you 


will sing the cantata which Il have in my 
pocket, to yield to her your rights as a 
divinity, seeing that there can be but one 


goddess where she deigns to appear.”’ 
‘*« Let me see the cantata,’’ said Consu- 


elo, receiving the manuscript of which | 
t 
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her much trouble to read and sing at first 
sight that simple common-place song ; 
The 
Two 


violins, a harp and a flute hidden in the 


words and music, all were genteel. 


only thing was to learn it by heart. 


depths of the cave accompanied her all 
wrong. Porpora made them begin again. 


In a quarter of an hour, all went well. 


This was not the only part Consuelo had | 


to play in the féte, nor the only cantata 
they were 
short, happily ; her highness must not be 


the Count had in his pocket: 


wearied by too much masic. 

At the savage island they made sail 
again and went to land upon a Chinese 
shore: towers in imitation of porcelain, 


kiosks, stunted gardens, little bridges, 
bamboos, tea plantations, nothing was 
wanting. The literati and the manda- 


rins, rather well dressed, came to make a 
speech in Chinese to the margravine ; 


aud Consuelo, who, in the crossing, was 


to change her costume in the cabin of 


one of the boats and wrap herself ap as 
a mandarin, was to attempt some couplets 
in the Chinese language and music, stil] 
in the style of Count Hoditz: 

Ping, Pang, tiong, 

Hi, han, hong. 

Such was the burden, which was un- 
derstood to signify, thanks to the power 
of abbreviation possessed by that wonder- 
ful language : 

** Beautiful margravine, great princess, 
idol of all hearts, reign forever over your 
happy spouse and over your joyous em- 
pire of Roswald in Moravia.” 

On leaving China, they entered some 
very rich palanqnins, and on the slioul- 
ders of the poor Chinese and savage 
serfs, scaled a little mountain on the top 
of which they found the city of Lilliput. 


all 


reached to your knee or ancle, and it was 


Houses, forests, lakes, mountains, 
necessary to stoop in order to see, in the 
interior of the dwellings, the furniture 
and household utensils which were in re- 
lative proportion to al] the rest. Puppets 
danced upon the publie square to the 
sound of bells, cymbals and tambourines. 
The persons who made them act and who 
produced this Lilliputian music were hid- 
den under ground, in cellars made for the 
purpose. 

On redescending the mountain of the 
Lilliputians, they found a desert of a hun- 
dred paces in diameter, all encumbered 
with enormous rocks and vigorous trees 
given up to their natural growth. It was 
the only place which the Count had not 
spoiled and mutilated. He had content- 
ed himself with leaving it as he found it. 
‘*1 was long embarrassed by the thought 
of what I could do with this precipitous 
defile,’’ said he to his cue “1 knew 


sts. 


‘not how to get rid of these masses of rock, 
nor what turn to give to these superb but, 




















| disorderly trees : suddenly the idea came 


to me to baptise this spot the desert, the 
chaos: and I have theught that the con- 
trast would not be disagreeable, especial- 
ly since on leaving these horrors of na- 
ture, we shall again enter admirably 
and cultivated gardens. To 
complete the illusion, you shall see what 
a happy invention I have placed in it.” 
Speaking thus, the Count pushed aside 
a huge rock which encumbered the path, 
(for he had felt obilged to make a smooth 
and sanded walk in the horrible desert,) 
and Consuelo found herself at the en- 
trance of a hermitage worked in the roek 
and surmounted by a Jarge wooden cross. 


arranged 


The anchorite of the Thebaide came out: 
he was a good peasant, whose false beard, 
long and white, contrasted strangely with 
his fresh face adorned with the colors of 
youth. He made a fine speech, the bar- 
barisms of which were corrected by his 
master, and offered roots and milk to Con- 
suelo in a wooden bowl. 

‘*] think the hermit is rather young,” 
said the baron de Kreutz; ‘‘ you might 
have put a real old man here.”’ 

‘That would not have pleased the 
margravine,’’ replied Count Hoditz ingen- 
uously. ‘* She says with reason, that 
old age is not attractive, and that, in a 
fete, we should see none but young 
actors.”’ 

I will spare the reader the rest of the 
promenade. I should never finish if I 
wished to deseribe to him the different 
countries, the druidical altars, the Indiaa 
pagodas, the covered ‘ways and canals, 
the virgin forests, the subterranean pas- 
sages in which were seen the mysteries 
of the passion cut in the rock, the arti- 
ficial mines with ball rooms, the Champs- 
Elysées, the tombs, finally the easeades, 
the naiads, the serenades and the six 
thousand fountains which Porpora after- 
wards pretended to have been forced to 
swallow. There were indeed a thousand 
other fine conceits, of which the memoirs 
of the time have transmitted to us the 
details with admiration: a half-obseure 
grotto into which you penetrated running, 
and at the bottom of which a mirror, 
easting back towards you your own image 
in an uncertain light, must infallibly give 
you a great fright; a convent in which 
you were compelled, under pain of losing 
vour liberty forever, to pronounce vows 
ot which the formula was a homage of 
eternal submission and adoration to the 
margravine ; a showering tree, which, by 
means of a pump hidden in the branches, 
inundated you’ with ink, blood or rose- 
water, according as it was wished to 
gratify or to mystify you; in fine a thou- 
sand charming, ingenious, incomprehensi- 
ble, and above all, expensive secrets, 
which Porpora had the brutality to consi- 
der insupportable, stupid and seandalous. 
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Night alone put an end to this promenade | 


round the world, in which, now on horse- 
back, now in litters, on asses, in carriages 
had 


much as three leacues. 


or boats, they travelled quite as 


Hardened against cold and fatigue, the 
two Prussian officers, while laughing at 
whatever was too puerile in the amuse- 
ments and surprises at Roswald, had not 
as Consuelo with 


been so much struck 


the absurdities of this wonderful resi- 


dence. She was a child of nature, born 
in the clear air, aceustomed since her 
eyes were opened, to look upon the 


works of God without shade and without 


spectacles: but the baron de Kreutz, 


though he was not entirely the newest 
comer in that aristocracy accustomed to 
the draperies and prettinesses in fashion, 
was a man of his society and his era. 
He did not hate grottoes, hermitages and 
symbols. On the whole, he amused him- 
self good-naturedly, showed much wit in 
said to his follower, 


conversation, and 


who, on entering the dining-room, was 


respectfully pitying him for the ennui of 


such an unprofitable excursion; ‘* Ennui!? 
I? not atall. I have taken excercise, | 
have gained an appetite, 1 have seen a 
thousand follies, I have reposed my mind 
from serious matters ; I have neither lost 
my time nor my trouble.”’ 

They were surprised to find nothing in 
the dining-room 


around an empty 


of chairs 
The 


having requested his guests to he seated, 


cirele 


but a 
space. Count, 
ordered his valets to serve the supper. 
‘“* Alas! my lord,’ replied he who was 
had 


so honorable a 


to give the answer, ‘‘ we nothing 


worthy to be offered to 
company, and we have not even laid the 
table.’’ 

‘¢ That is pleasant! ’’ eried the amphi- 
tryon in a pretended fury; and when this 
play had lasted a few moments: ‘* Well!” 
said he, ‘‘ since men refuse us a supper, 
[summon Pluto to send me one that shall 
cuests.”’ 


be worthy of my 


thus, he struck the floor three times, and 
the floor gliding immediatly into a wing, 
they saw odoriferous flames burst forth ; 
then, to the sound of a joyous and strange 
music, a magnificently served table came 
and placed itself under the elbows of the 
guests. 
‘‘ This 
raising the cloth and speaking under the 
table : 


since messire Piuto knows very well that 


is not bad,*’ said the Count, 


only lam very much astonished, 


there is no water to drink in my house. 
that he has not sent me a single goblet.’ 
‘Count Hoditz,”’ 


depths of the 


replied from the 
abyss, a hoarse voice wor- 
thy of Tartarus ; water is very scarce in 
heil ; for most all our rivers are dry since 
the eyes of her highness the margravine 
burned 


have even 


to talk about music. 


to the entrails of the 
earth ; still, if you require it, we will, 
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send a Danaide to the banks of the Styx | 
to see if she can find some.”’ 

‘** Let her be quick then,”’ replied the | 
Count, and above all, give her a cask | 


which has not been broached.’’ 


‘At the same instant, a beautiful cis- | 


tern of jasper in the middle of the table, | 
threw up a crystal fountain, which during | 
the whole supper fell upon itself like a 
sheaf of diamonds, from the reflection of 
the The 


was a master-piece of richness and bad | 


numerous tapers. crown-all 
taste. and the water of the Styx, the in-| 
fernal supper, furnished the Couut with | 
materials for a thousand plays upon 
words, allusions and idle nonsense which 
were no better, but for which the sim-| 
plicity of his childishness made excuse. 
The savory repast, served by young syl-| 
vans and nymphs, more or less charming, 
cheered the baron de Kreutz a good deal. | 
Still he paid only a slight attention to the 
beautiful slaves of the amphitryon : these 
poor peasant girls were at once the ser- 
vants, the mistresses, the choristers and 
the actresses of their lord. He was their 
professor of the graces, of dancing, sing- 
ing and declamation. Consuelo had had 
at Passaw a specimen of his manner of 
proceeding with them; and thinking of 
the glurious lot which this lord offered 
to her then, she admired the respectful 
sang froid with which he treated her now, 
withont appearing either surprised or 
confused at her contempt. She knew 
very well that the margravine’s arrival 
would change the aspect of things on the 
morrow, that she would dine in her cham- 
ber with her master, and that she would 
not have the honor of being admitted to 
That did not 


trouble her in the least, though she was 


the table of her highness. 


ignorant of a circumstance which would 
have greatly diverted her at this instant: | 
the fact that she was supping with a per- 
sonage infinitely more illustrious, who | 


, would not for all the world sup on the) 
Speaking | 


morrow with the margravine. 

The baron de Kreutz, smiling therefore | 
with quite a cold air at the aspect of the | 
nymphs of the household, gave more at- | 
tention to Consuelo, when, after having | 
provoked her to conversation, he led her 
He was an enlight- 
ened and almost passionate amateur of | 
that divine art: at least he spoke of it) 
with a superior intelligence which, not | 
less than the repast, the good dishes and 
the warmth of the apartment, softened | 
the crabbed humor of Porpora. ‘* It) 
said he at last to | 
the baron, who had a moment before del- | 


would be desirable,”’ 


icately praised his method without nam- 
ing him, ‘‘ that the sovereign we are to 
try to divert were as good a judge as 


vou!” 


‘* They say,’’ replied the baron, “ that | 
my sovereign is quite enlightened in this 
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matter, and that he really does love the 
fine art.’’ 

‘‘Are you very sure of that, sir bar- 
on?’’ returned the maestro, who could 
not converse without contradicting every 
‘* As to me, 1 do 
not at all flatter myself that it is so. 


Kings are always first in every thing, if 


body on every point. 


yon believe their subjects; but it often 
happens that their subjects know much 
more than they do.” 

‘¢ In matters of war, as in matters of 
science and engineering, the king of Prus- 
sia knows much more than either of us,’’ 


replied the lieutenant with zeal; and as 


to music, it is very certain — ”’ 


‘* That you know nothing about, nor I 
either,’’ drily interrupted captain Kreutz; 
‘* master Porpora must be referred to 
himself alone in this respect.”’ 

‘As to returned the maestro, 
‘* royal dignity has never imposed upon 
me in matters of music ; and when I had 
the honor to give lessons to the electoral 
princess of Saxony, | did not pass over 
her false notes any more than another’s.”’ 

‘* What!’ 
his companion with an ironical expression, 


‘* do 


me,”’ 


said the baron, looking at 
crowned heads ever make false 
notes? ”’ 

‘* Just like simple mortals, sir! ’’ re- 
plied Porpora. ‘‘ Still I must say that 


the electoral princess did not long make 


them with me, and that she had a rare 


” 


intelligence to second me. 

‘* So you would have the goodness to 
forgive some false notes to our Fritz, if 
he had the impertinence to make any in 
your presence?” 

** On condition that he corrected them.’’ 

** But you would not wash his head? ”’ 
said Count Hoditz laughingly in his turn. 

‘*T would do it, were he to cut off 
mine! ’’ replied the old professor, whom 
a little champagne made expansive and 
boastful. 

Consuelo had been well and duly 
warned by the canon that Prussia was a 
great prefecture of police, in which the 
slightest word, spoken very low on the 
frontier, arrived in a few moments, by a 
succession of mysterious and faithful 
echoes, at the cabinet of Frederick, and 
that one must never say to a Prussian, 
above alj to a military man, to one hold- 
ing any office whatever, ‘* How do you 
do'’’ without weighing each syllable, 
and turning, as little children are told, 
the tongue seven times in one’s mouth. 
It was with uneasiness therefore that she 
saw her master give himself up to his 
sneering temper, and she endeavoured to 
repair his imprudence by a little policy. 

‘* Even if the king of Prussia were not 
the first musician of his age,’’ said she, 
‘*he may be allowed to disdain an art 
which is certainly very futile in compari- 
son with all that he knows besides.” 


eho 














But she was ignorant that Frederick | 
attached no Jess importance to being a 
great flutist, than to being a great captain 
and a great philosopher. The baron de 
Kreutz declared that if his majesty had 
judged music 
studied, he had most probably consecrat- 
ed to it his attention and serious labor. 

‘* Bah!’ replied Porpora, who became 
more and more excited, ‘*‘ attention and 
labor reveal nothing in the matter of art, 
to those whom Heaven has not endowed 
with innate talent. 
sic is not 


The genius of mu- 
within 
and it is easier to win battles and pen- 
sion men of letters than to draw the sa- 
the The 
Frederick de Trenck in fact told us that 


his Prussian majesty, when he failed in 


cred fire from muses. baron 


the measure, threw the blame upon his 
courtiers; but that will not do with me.”’ 

‘* The baron Frederick de Trenck said 
that?’ 
whose eyes glowed with sudden and im- 
‘Well!’ replied he, 
immediately calming himself by an effort 
of 


replied the baron de Kreutz, 


petuous anger. 


of will, aud speaking in a tone indif- 


ference, ‘‘the poor devil must have lost 
his fancy for jesting; for he is shut up in 


the citadel of Glatz for the rest of his 
days.”’ 
‘© Traly!” 
has he done then?’’ 
‘That is a 


baron: ‘‘ but every thing gives reason to 


said Porpora, ‘‘and what 


nerat * 
secret, 


state replied the 
believe that he has betrayed the confi- 
dence of his master.’’ 

‘6 Ves!”’ the 6 by 


selling to Austria the plans of the fortifi- 


added lieutenant ; 


cations of Prussia, his country.”’ 
‘Oh! that is impossible !’’ said Con- 
suelo, who had become pale, and who, 
more and more watchful over her counte- 
nance and words, could not restrain this 
sorrowful exclamation. 

‘*It is impossible, and it is false!”’ 
who 


cried Porpora indignant; ‘*‘ those 


have made the king of Prussia believe 
that have lied in their throats 4” 

‘*] presume that is not an indirect lie 
which you mean to give to us!”’ said the 
lieutenant, becoming pale in his turn. 

** One must have a very uncomfortable 
susceptibility to take it in that light,’ re- 
plied the baron de Kreutz, darting a se- 
vere and imperious glance at his compan- 
ion. ‘*In what does it concern us? and 
what is it to us if the Porpora does feel 
warm in his friendship for that young 
mant’’ 

‘* Yes, I should feel so, even in the 
presence of the king himself,’’ said Por- 
‘*T would tell the king that he 
that it 
wrong in him to have believed it; that 
Frederick de Trenck is a worthy, a noble 
young man, aud incapable of an infamous 
action.”’ 


pora. 


has been deceived ; was very 


an art worthy of being 


prndent,’’ returned the baron. 


reach of all fortunes, 
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‘* T believe, my master,’’ said Consuelo, 
whom the captain’s expression disquieted 
more and more, ‘* that you would be fasting 
when you had the honor to approach the 
king of Prussia; and I know you too 
well not to be certain that you will speak 
to him of nothing except music.”’ 

‘* The young lady appears to me very 
ar 
nevertheless said that she was quite inti 


is 


mate at Vienna with this young baron de 
Trenck?”’ 

‘“*1, sir?’ replied Consuelo, with a 
well acted indifference ; ** I] hardly knew 
him.’’ 

‘* But,’’ resumed the baron with a pen- 
etrating look, ‘‘ if the king himself should 
ask you, by I know not what unforeseen 
chance, what you think of the treachery 


of this Trenck ?”’ 


‘* Sir baron,’’ said Consuelo, meeting 


his inquisitorial glance with much calm- 
ness and modesty, ‘* I should answer him, 
that I do not believe in the treachery of 
any one, for 1 do not understand what it 
is to betray.”’ 

‘** That is a beautiful saying, signora,”’ 
returned the baron, whose face suddenly 
cleared, ‘‘ and you have said it with the 
accent of a beautiful soul.’’ 


He spoke of 


charmed the company by the grace and 


something else, and 


power of his wit. During all the rest of 
he 
Consuelo, an expression of kindness and 


of 


seen in him. 
To be Continued. 


the had, when addressing 


eunper, 
ih 


confidence which she had not before 


PRISON SONNETS. 
BY HENRY CLAPP, JR. 
3, 
A friend whose heart, with loving kindness 
fraught, 
Was moved to send into my cold retreat 
Some Messenger of Love, whose influence 
sweet, 
Should cause these | 
got, 

Chose a young Plant, whose virgin breath 
and blood 

Should brighten up this dark and gloomy cell, 

And make it fragrant as the favored dell 

Where tlowers delight to yield their rich 
periume. 

But searee three days had cast their prison 
shade, 

And three damp nights had shed their prison 
chill 

On this dear Plant, ere its sweet breath was 
still, 

Its color gone, its soul forever fled! 

I gathered up the faded leaves and flowers, 

And thought them emblems fit of prison 
hours ! 

II. 

OQ! how can man his equal brother chain 

Within cold walls, while this warm-hearted 
Spring 

Makes all the Earth and Heavens wiih joy 
to ring 


bolts and bars to be for- 
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With song of bird and trees and falling rain ? 

Would he from sin his fellow man reclaim, 

And guide his steps to Wisdom’s pleasant 
ways, 

Where he may know and live his Maker’s 
praise 

And learn to sing the glory of his name ? 

Then loose the shackle fiom his aching limb, 

Take from his heart the prison’s deathly chill, 

And let him roam o’er smiling mead and hill 

Where Nature’s voice, — her ** low perpet- 
ual hymn,” 

Will banish from his soul each Hate impure 

And make it glow with Loves that shal! en- 
dure! 

Salem Jail, May 2, 1846. 


LETTER ON EDUC 
My Dear Frienp, — 
I feel myself quite unequal to give that 
complete analysis of the term ‘a large 


{TTAN 
aii LVL. 


NO. I. 


home’ which would show it to include 
every thing required in a thorough sys- 
tem of education, but as the friends about 
me more competent than myself to do the 
subject justice, are not at this moment 
prompted to it, 1 must trust to the inspi- 
ration of a full heart to aid me in my at- 
tempt to answer your letter worthily. 
And first I would assert that the wear- 
ing care of perpetual domestic vigilance, 
which makes our American mothers 
old before their time, is removed, in the 
case of young children in Association, by 
of 


(which never can be relied on) for the pa- 


the exchange menial attendance, 


rental waichfulness of the most intelli- 
gent, refined, and gentle persons in the 
large household, whe are selected for an 
office on account of these qualities, that 
very few parents are themselves qualified 
to fill. These attendants too are relieved 
by one of their own number every two 
hours, a term long enough to exhaust the 
activity and patience of the most untiring 
persons, and render them wholly unfit to 
continue the care without great injury to 
the child, who should always be met with 
morning freshness of spirit, sunshine and 
But 
rental care does not end with childhood. 


gentleness. the vigilance of pa- 


School days begin, and the anxious heart 


follows where the bodily eye cannot 
reach — to the school room and the play 
both 


evils—only second to the injurious influ- 
But 


how much are these evils mitigated when 


grounds, feeling to be 


a 


necessary 
ence of a narrow home education. 


all the teachers are the daily and hourly 
companions, of both parents and children, 
in relations which leave no chance of con- 
cealment on either side, and where a com- 


/mon interest making every individual on 


the domain responsible for the welfare 
and good conduct of the child, each per- 
son engaged, singly or in groups, about 
his daily work, is a committee of vigil- 
ance in himself, quite unintentionally and 
indirectly, it is true, but on that very ac 
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count so much the more to be relied on. {world ;—where are the sons? gladly | painful occupation of the many, from which 
would the parents answer, but they know | the favored few are exempt, but the plea- 


By the every day arrangements of indus- | 


try, persons are stationed or moving over 
the whole place at every moment, and 
guarding it at every point, so there can 
be no possibility of concealment among 
children. Though Association may have 
suffered in reputation from scandals circu- 
lated against it, if they have ever had a 
foundation in truth, the public are indebt- 
ed for facts to the openness of all associ- 


ative arrangements, which leaves no in- | 


decorum hidden, and where one is com- 


mitted, aud made public to persons con- | 


cerned, in the homes of the Combined | 


Order, Aundreds are practised (I speak 
from positive knowledge on the subject,) 
in common schools, in the most select 
schools, and in the retirement of the most 
carefully guarded household, which are 
concealed for years, and if ever known, 
only become so by the treachery of some 
school companion or servant, unwarily 
confided in. 

It is often remarked to the teachers in 
Association, by the inhabitants of the city 
of Boston, for example — ‘* We would 
willingly confide our children to you, but 
how could we endure to have them min- 
gle familiarly with all sorts of children? ”’ 
We would answer —‘* If your children 
from five and six years of age are not en- 
tirely deprived of all childish sports, dur- 
ing the many months of their annual res- 
idence in town — perhaps during many 
years’ resideuce there, where are they to 
exercise themselves’ Where are they 
compelled to go to find space for their 
bat and ball, coasting, skating, —all in- 
dispensable to the existence of children? 
On the Common, where is assembled as 
low and degraded a population as can be 
found most 
European cities. With 
thrown into most intimate familiarity, or 


in the 


this they are 
dangerous antagonism, with no restrain- 
ing power, unless the intercourse leads to 
acts of flagrant offence punishable in the 
police courts. If no man or woman can 
cross the Common, on play days, without 
a shudder at the scenes they witness, and 
the language they hear, how can parents 
allow their young children to come in 
contact with every form of vice displayed 
there, and then object to the associated 
family on account of its mixed society ?’ 

After infancy and early childhood, the 
vigilance of the parent is not indispen- 
sable to the existence of the child, but I 
know that none, would tell me that their 
anxious cares decreased from that period. 
When the evening meal is over what 
mother would not feel a burden taken 
from her spirit, if her home presented 


sufficiently varied attractions to retain 


within its circle her sons and daughters? 
But the pleasantest home is monotonous, 
and the sons and daughters must see the 


polluted haunts of 


not. And the daughters! How rarely 
can the mother without immense sacrifices 
accompany them to their places of eve- 
How rarely are the plea- 

and beautiful 
What can a true 


ning resort. 
sures of society wide 
enough to attract both. 

hearted parent desire more earnestly than 


a large home, where simple and graceful 


amusements, charm every age, and are) 


entered into with interest for their own 


sake, and where the young of both sexes 


could not be induced to lose a happy eve- 


ning for any pleasure which surrounding | offers in this respect. 


society can offer! 

This state of things, visionary as it 
may seem, has been already realized in 
Association, where no amusements are 
entered into by the young, which are not 


' 
j 


| 
| 
| 


' 


sant obligation laid upen all from which no 
true soul would consent to free itself. 
The associative family is the only spot in 
the civilized world where labor is really 
respected, where it is honored not by 
condescending approbation and proud pat- 
ronage, but by the equal participation of 
all persons in its daily round. 

If any one has had the happiness in early 
life to enjoy the conversation of intelligent 
persons of al] ages, he will not lightly es- 
teem the advantages which Association 
Though living in 
comparative seclusion, the pupils have free 


access to all the society of the family, and 


shared by those older than themselves — | 


who are not present as fixtures to watch 
their children’s motions, and compare them 


with their rivals, but who generally take | 


part in the gaiety, forget themselves and 
become voung in it. 

The influence of women over the boys 
and young men who are pupils in Associ- 
ation, is not one of the least important 
features of education in the Combined 
Order, where instead of the monastic in- 
stitutions of high schools and colleges, 
teachers are provided indiscriminately 
from both sexes— youth of both sexes 
and maternal 


watchfulness and companionship, where 


are educated together, 
minute care may not be needed, is pro- 
longed to the last state of pupillage. 

A home should be the scene of use- 
ful and active work, as well as domestic 


joy and elegant refinements ; but ‘‘ how) 


is this to be accomplished!’ ask many 


With servants to every wish, 
there is no stimulus of necessity to urge 


parents. 


labor, and then the process of education 
commences very early and lasts through 


the day, and must not be interfered with, 


by domestic occupations. But Associa- 


tion furnishes labor constantly for two or) 


three hours of the day to each pupil ; first 
for their own sakes, that they may not, 


as they make the transition from youth | 


to womanhood and manhood, have the 


great gulf to pass, which separates the | 


luxurious inactivity of sixteen from the 
bustling and wearing cares of six and 
twenty; second, for the sake 
Association, that its labor may be accom- 
plished, and all the members of the fam- 
ily to the very youngest feel that they 
have something of the responsibility of the 
actual work upon themselves. 
no deception, no sham in this, their future 


of the | 


| 


There is| 


destiny is not kept out of sight till the| 


moment they reach it, but all along from 


personal experience they learn the condi- an unqualified commendation. 


| 


to all its guests, who of course are nume- 
rous and include very intelligent and ac- 
complished persons of our own and other 
countries. In its early stages, and amid 
poverty and self-denial, Association can 
offer opportunities for the cultivation of 
taste, and acquisition of accomplishments, 
far beyond what can be obtained even at 
a great expense in the isolated household, 
for it numbers in its ranks persons of 
thorough culture who can draw around 
them much that is beautiful in art, and 
attract into their circle fur the benefit of 
all, the choicest influences of the times. 
Though poor, struggling and obscure — 
Association is already opulent in what the 
world values most, and all its treasures 
are at the command of any who are capa- 
ble of receiving them. 





REVIEW. 
Henry Russell; or the Year of our Lord 


Two Thousand. A Novel. New York : 
William H. Graham. 1846 pp. 115. 


The design of this book is certainly a 





bold one, but needed corresponding force 
and freedom of execution to be success- 
ful, and then it could only have partially 
succeeded, for where there is hardly any 
guide to the imagination, even genius 
cannot get a very deep hold of its public. 

The author proposes to give us a 
chapter out of the social life which will 
prevail in this country some hundred 
and fifty years hence, when, to use the 
words of the old song, ‘‘ the King shall 
enjoy his own again,’’—when Man 
shall have attained to Harmony, to happi- 
He announces himself 
as a pupil of Fourier and believes that 


ness, to wisdom. 


the Phalanstery of the great discoverer 
will ere that time have conquered this 
northern This faith 
that removes mountains; we 


continent. is one 


need not 


|say how deeply we sympathise with it. 


On the book in an artistic point of 
view, we regret not to he able to bestow 
It may be 


tions of life, and learn too, cheerfully to | that any imperfection that belongs to it 
accept them. Labor is not to them the | is to be charged to the difficulty of the 











subject. But at any rate we can discern;ences. Its pictures of life are a pain-| 


no great difference between its characters, 
and intelligent and romantic people, such 
as sometimes figure in novels whose 
scenes are not so remote from the pres- 
ent time. We hope that a greater pro- 
gress will be achieved in the next century 
and a half 
ceived of. 
We must say also that though our au- 
thor declares the theory of the Combined 


Order taught by Fourier, to be the basis 


than the author has con- 


of his sketches, he does not display a 
very minute acquaintance with that theo- 
ry. 
he describes, we fear could hardly be 


The industrial arrangements which 


recognized by the teacher to whom they 
are attributed. 
this kind might also be noticed. 


Some other 


But compared with the romances gener- 
ally sent forth by the cheap press, ‘* Hen- 
ty Russell’’ is worth reading, notwith- 
standing 


criticism. Its moral 


and it 


our tone 


is good, is calculated to excite 


only the 
ture. 


amiable qualities of human na- 
It contains too a good deal of pos- 
itive truth which cannot be listened to too 
often. If it could only supply the place 


of one of the thousand worthless and 
pernicious publications which infest the 


market, it would be a blessing indeed. 


Uncle John, or, It is too much trouble. By 
Mary Orme. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1846. pp. 179. 

A book with a good aim this, of which 
it does not altogether fail. It 
with many 


touches 


some power on valuable 
thoughts in a rather desultory way per- 
haps, but then it wearies your patience 
with no long homilies. What is a rare 
thing in a book whose purpose is didac- 
tic, it supposes that its readers are gifted 
with the ordinary quantity of intellect, 
and can follow out an idea for themselves. 
This merit, 


though indeed it does not allow of any- 


is to our minds a decided 


thing more than the mere introduction of 


This introduction 
is managed with skill, and is free from 
the universal fault of the 
characters do seem created 
for the sole purpose of saying the words 


the author's opinions. 
such tales; 


not to be 
put into their mouths, but appear to have 
an independent existence. 


If 
‘* Uncle John,’ 


we should fault with 


be that it 
rather too strongly tinged with a senti- 


find any 
it would is 
mentalism, that does not exist in nature 
so much as in ‘‘a life drunk in from the 
living words of Bulwer, and D’Israeli, 
and James, Mrs. Gore, and Burns, and 
Byron.’’ It is not healthy, expansive, 
Its 
style too is sometimes slightly affected, 
and often careless, and so does not put 
criticism to silence. But 


vigorous, a fault of some magnitude. 


on the other 


defects of 
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ful record of what exists in the history of 
many a man and woman. It holds up a 
mirror in which our modern society might 
eatch features of its own that decorous 
appearances strive to conceal; it gives the 
diagnosis of diseases that prey on the 
very life of the world, and ought to call 
every one of itsyeaders to serious reflec- 
tion. If its coloring is sometimes rather 
too high to satisfy a severe taste, and its 
touches too negligent, still it is for the 
most part reality that is represented, a 
fact that is more than an apology for any 
defects the We trust it 
may be productive of all the good that 


in execution. 


the authoress could desire. 


Ic> The review of Dr. Kraitsir on ‘*‘ The 
Significance of the Alphabet,’’ which we 
promised for this week, is, we regret to 
say, unavoidably crowded out; it shall ap- 
pear in the next number. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 





THE FESTIVAL CONCERT IN NEW 
YORK. — BEETHOVEN'S CHORAL SYM- 
PHONY. 

Our report of the ‘* monster concert,”’ 
as some paper called it, comes somewhat 
tardily behind the time. But we do not 
write to gratify a newspaper curiosity ; 
we comfort ourselves with Keats's line: 


“ 4 thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 


and we most delight to chronicle those 
things whose interest is not dependent on 
Let war 
and the black triumphs of little men made 
mad by office, who style their diabolic 


electro-telegraphic despatches. 


dealings with a sister republic, ‘‘ patriot- 
ism,’’ shoot its pangs to every sensitive 
part of the national conscience as swiftly 
as it will along these iron nerves of com- 
munication; let society be speedily in- 
formed of all its own crimes and follies 
and have its infernal glorification out as 
soon as possible ; let idlers greedily gape 
for the latest news of those events which 
mark our lapsing back wards or hell-wards, 
(and of such news we have had plenty 
lately ;) but give us the privilege to 
celebrate the things which make for peace 
and progress without hurry or fear of 
their growing old. A triumph of Art 
in our land of money-makers is morally 
entitled to be ranked among such things. 
Hours spent with multitudes enjoying the 
grand of hours of 


works music, are 


which conscience never accuses us. See- 
ing that the serous occupations of our 
nation are so damnable; that the so 
called earnest business of politicians and 


rulers is altugether worse than idle, since 


it is neither more nor less than the busi- | 





bad passions among men, ( whatever para- 
doxes may be held up about ‘ conquer- 
ing peace;)”’’ seeing too that all this 
war is only the ultimate cutaneous 
eruption of strife continually raging in 
the veins of a competitive commercial so- 
ciety, which dignifies its paper warfare by 
the name of ‘‘ jusiness;’’ we confess to 
a certain pride in giving ourselves to what 
these self-styled serious people may deem 
‘* jighter matters.”’ 

That these reflections mingle with our 
memory of the concert, is owing partly 
to the circumstance that en our way to 
‘* Castle Garden” to attend it, we rode 
by the Park, where at the same hour was 
gathered a dense, black sea of heads, a 
crowd of fifty thousand * patriotic *’ peo- 
ple, to respond to the war summons of 
the President. The hoarse murmur of 
their voices struck a strange chill to our 
feelings; morally viewed, it was more 
a gathering of fiends, shouting over the 
opportunity now offered to unchain the 
lower, fiercer passions, plotting to put the 
world back in its age of promise, and 
once more drown the voices of Love and 
Wisdom which in the long repose of 





half the earth from strife were beginning 
to make themselves effectually heard. 
War for the sake of war, for the sake of 
its mere animal excitement, for the sake 
of gratifying a base lust for power, for 
the sake of the chance thus offered for all 
baser elements of character to rise into an 
importance denied them in the quiet mor- 
al scale of things; and for the sake of no 
just cause, of no high sentiment or prin- 
ciple, of no real gain to any one, of no 
What a relief to 
from this oppressive element, 
from the mere sight and distant sound of 
it, into the circle of light and beauty 
where Beethoven and Mozart were to 
hold forth, ¢rue ‘* demagogues,”’ or lead- 
ers of the people in a true way, attuning 
care-worn and conflicting minds to Har- 
mony! The contrast, we believe, was 
providential, at least so far as apprecia- 
ting the full force of the Choral Sym- 
phony was concerned, as will appear 
anon. 


good thing whatever ! 
emerge 


The spectacle, on entering, was pictu- 
resque and inspiring. Castle Garden is 
the old walls of an almost circular fort, 
roofed over with a good deal of architec- 
tural grace in the manner of a vast pa- 
vilion. On its one flat side is a drop cur- 
tain with various scenic contrivances for 
small dramatic performances, before which 
a fountain plays beneath a dome suppert- 
ed on eight pillars. Within-this octago- 
nal enclosure, a staging was erected for 
the orchestra over the fountain, this time 
to be supplanted by commingling jets of 
harmony. The instrumenis . numbered 
about a hundred; the singers perhaps 


hand, it is written out of actual experi- ness of establishing the supremacy of the twice that number, flanking the instru- 





ments on n both aiden sol the w rhite dress- | 
es of the female choristers, with all the | 


other paraphernalia of music, gave the or- | 


chestra the appearance, as the writer in 
the Tribune well says, of a little isolated 
Parnassus. An audience of about 2000 
filled but a portion of the wide circles of 


seats which sweep round the ground floor | 


and form a gallery above, which with the 
area between them and the orchestra, dot- 
ted over with little white-topped tables 
for ice-cream parties, might easily accom- 


modate some six or seven thousand peo- | 


ple. Behind the gallery various outlets 
open upon a platform which runs round the 
fort, where you may promenade with the 
stars above you and the water beneath 
you, surrounded by all the beauties of 
the harbor. 
clear night as was then vouchsafed to us, 
formed a most agreeable environment for 
a high feast of music. It helped the im- 
agination to a degree which almost com- 
pensated for the bad acoustic qualifica- 
tions of the hall, where only an angel 
suspended in the dome could possibly 
catch all the sounds. Indeed at the re- 
hearsal in the morning the effect was so 
bad, as almost to damp the spirit of the 
the voices could 


All this, on such a fine 


performers ; hardly be 
heard in the galleries opposite; and the 
reverberation of a full burst of all the in- 
struments often cut off the first notes of a 
pianissimo passage immediately following. 
But the difficulty was in some measure 
overcome in the evening. 


What a bustling scene was that re- 
hearsal! One should be in all that to 
bring himself to the true pitch for such a 
performance. For a good hour or two, 
musicians had turned carpenters and were 
laboring and tugging at boards and bench- 
es to build up the ground-work of their 
Parnassus; guests were arriving to lend 
their aid in bringing out Beethoven, and 
endless was the shaking of hands, and 


talking and laughing and gesticulating in. 


little hearty groups all over the room. 
At last the hubbub began to yield to the 
director’s almost frantic summons to or- 
der, and the rehearsal commenced. It 
was a wonder to see how these brave art- | 
ists attacked and mastered music so thick- | 


set with difficulties, at only the first or 


second trial. The social bustle went on, 
and the music went on as a matter of 
business in the midst of it; 


The effect was confusing enough, and 
yet we found that it made all far more 
clear to us in the evening. ‘*A rough 
rehearsal makes a good concert”’ 
musicians’ proverb. 


is the | 


it might give | 
one some conception of the preparations | 
of those great Festivals in Germany. | 


THE Bese tee: 


next time. The following was “the pro- | 
gramme. 

PART I. 
Overture. Der Freyschutz.......+... WEBER. 


Aria. “ Per questa fiamma.”......DoNIZETTI. 
Miss Jutia L. NorTHALL. 


Overture. 
Grand Aria. 


Zauberflote,..+++0+0++++-MOZAaRT. 
Op. Faliero, * Tutto or 

Morte.” ..o0s2000000 6ecDORIZRTTI. 
Mapame OfTo. 

Concerto in Gminor.......... MENDELSSOHN. 

Mr. H. C. Tim™. 

“ Non fu Sogno,”. 
Sienora Pico. 

Tubiled....eeeeeecceseees WEBER. 

PART II. 

BEETHOVEN’s Sympuony in D Minor, No. 9, 
Op. 125, for Grand Orchestra, closing with 4 
solo voices and grand chorus on Schiller’s 

e “To Joy.” (Performed first time in 
America.) 
The overtures were performed admira- 
bly. In ‘* Der Freyschtitz’’ there was 
no point of expression missed ; 


Grand Aria. coves VBRDIE. 


Overture. 


its wild- 


ness and its sweetness were all brought) 


out, and the triumph of the good princi- 
ple over the evil, which it represents, was 
like the banishing of that hoarse war 
murmur in the Park by all this music. 
The effect of the tremolo passages, rep- 
resenting the infernal element, was great- 


_ly heightened by the fact that all the ex- | 
tra force in the orchestra was added to the | 


stringed instruments, whereby a truer 
proportion was felt in all the performances 
of the evening. 
of clarinets, of oboes, 


ance an indefinite quantity of violins; 


and this was now realized for the first 


lime, we suspect, in an orchestra in| 
Ainerica,. 

The Jubilee Overture exhibits the more 
joyous genius of Weber, a joy which is 
in the nature of all Germans. It was 
composed for the coronation of the Eng- 
lish William IV, and ends with a magni- 
ficent transfiguration of ‘*God save the 
king,’’ given out in long colossal chord 
by the wind instruments, while the 
violins play round 
umns with a flickering festoonery of 
light. 

But the most perfect thing in point of! 
_ performance, as well as the perfection of | 
all overtures in itself, was Mozart's ‘* Mag- 
‘ie Flute’ (Zauberflote). For the first 
time did we seem to hear justice done to 
it. Its summer warmth and fairy light- 
ness, its wealth of fancy, and perfect uni- 
ty in variety, its tender depth of love de- 
lighted as it timidly and yet resolute- 
ly steps within the borders of the marvel- 
lous and supernatural,— and indeed the 
whole spirit of Mozart were there. 


A single pair of horns, | 
and of flutes, are | 
sufficiently pronounced and salient, to bal- 


8|evening was still to come: 


these stable col-! 


How | 
To the hearer it is | finely was the little theme of the fugued | structure, the stupendous grandeur with 


- 





as ‘the. notes are ‘marshalled in a single 
‘melody ! 

| Mr. Timm’s performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto on the piano, with or- 
chestral accompaniment, was most ex- 
quisitely graceful. What musie more re- 
‘fined, more spiritually imaginative and 
original than that of Mendelssohn! This 
flowed as fully and as freely as soft sum- 
mer air; its rapid passages conveyed no 
sense of hurry, but only of an unbroken 
flow of life, wherein thought and senti- 
ment and sense are one. It marked a 
rare and quite sublime serenity of exist- 
‘ence, in the midst of things enough 
to trouble; no superficiality in this pen- 
sive joy; itis the music of much expe- 
rience ; and it had, though not so promi- 
nently as usual, something of that rever- 
ent childlike wonder of a fresh soul lis- 
tening to sacred marvellous traditions, 
which is so peculiar to a great deal of his 
music. Perhaps no composer dwells so 
in the minor mood ; and yet it is not sad, 
but only feminine and gentle. 


The three songs were like three beau- 
tiful persons, differing as widely as possi- 
ble. When Miss Northall commenced, 
_we feared it was a desperate case for the 
singers in that hall; her voice was smoth- 
ered, and came up like a voice from un- 
'der the water, and an apparent lack of 
‘courage made the matter worse. Yet it 
was very handsomely performed. But 
Madame Otto rose above the difficulty of 
‘the place at once, and executed a very 
elaborate and (for Donizetti) very spirited 
Aria, with a brillianey of effect and suf- 
ficiency of expression for which the news- 
| paper criticisms seem hardly to have giv- 
en her due credit. Pico gave but a mis- 
}erable little morceau of a song, by no 
| means worthy of her generous voice and 
|capacity for high passion. " 

| Here was already music enough for one 
‘feast. But the great feature of the 
Beethoven's 
last great Symphony, which has been 
performed here and there once or twice 
in Europe, but always approached with 
‘acertain mingling of awe and doubt, as 
if it either were too great for any body's 
comprehension, or the work of genius in 
‘its last fit of insanity, as well as physi- 
| eally deaf; but the general conviction 
after all is that Beethoven knew well 
what he meant when he composed it, and 
that into it he has crowded more of him- 
self, and more nearly reached the aim of 
all his striving in art, than in any work 
before. Certainly it is not a work to be 
comprehended and fathomed by a single 
_hearing; its strange and most elaborate 


equally true; a mere familiarity with the! passage multiplied and distributed about | which it goes on building itself up, like 


themes beforehand, however unintelligi- | among the instruments, 


without any | 


a wild vast mountain region, its fright- 


ble the thing as a whole, helps him won-/| break or awkwardness, weaving a com-| ful difficulties for performers, and_ its 
derfully to comprehend a symphony the | plex web, or melody of melodies, as easily length, occupying almost an hour and a 
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half, make it desirable to hear it many| the ages; a consideration of the destiny! the passions and interests of all human 


times. But it is a rare thing to get ma- 
terials enough together to do it once; 
We 


envy not the unmannerly portion of the 


and we are grateful for that once. 


audience who seemed so much more con- 
scious of their own *‘ early habits of re- 
tiring ’’ than of the extraordinary op- 
portunity they had before them, and who 
went out during the latter part of the 
Symphony. To us this musie was grand 
and impressive beyond all description. 
Te interpret it, or analyze it with any 
thoroughness, of course of the 


Is out 


question. But that wnpression haunts us, 
and we may without presumption tell what 
moods of mind it spoke to, and what 
change it wrought in our own spirit. 

We have already, in a former num- 
ber, spoken of the circumstances under 
which this symphony was composed. It 
commences with a very long and diffi- 
2-4 


low rustling of 


cult allegro, in measure, opening 


with a strange barren 
Fifths, which seems like mere primeval 
emptiness and chaos. Suddenly a word of 
void, and a 


power descends into this 


struggling, shifting, calling and respond- 
ing, earnest onward moving of the ele- 


ments begins; strife resolved and ever- 


more renewed; a gigantic, persevering 
effort of all discordant forces and affec- 


to 


tions as if to work themselves out in 
the clear light of a great day of divine 
peace and order. It was the saddest mn- 
sic which we ever heard from Beethoven; 
yet with a mighty power in it, and an up- 

light clonds 
continually closing in again; full of dis- 
cords, full of the vision of a final Harmo- 
ny. All 
hopeful feelings about the destiny of our 
race scemed 


lifting hope ; conquering 


our most anxious and most 


that 
And therefore have we said that 


met and answered in 
music. 


coming right in from the war-murmur of 


the Park was so fit a preparation for 
it. We were weighed down with the 


thought that possibly Humanity had got 
to go through one more great spasmodic 
struggle, one more agé of barbarous con- 
flict and of blood, and were striving to re- 
concile it with our faith 
destiny, and with all the moral victories 


in man’s true 
which the Christian principle of Love has 
gained in so many ways in these last 
times of peace. It seemed as Uf the mnu- 
sic understood all that, and in its way was 
solving the same problem, bearing up the 
weight of a world-wide sympathetic sad- 
ness, on its waves of an indomitable wise 
faith. It was the sympathy and consola- 
tion of an experienced, strong friend; 
no weak condolence, nor idle passive 
hoping, but a strong infusion of the es- 
sence of those two great powers call- 
ed Faith Works. It all 
over like a review of the whole 


working together of things throughout 


and came 


us 


of man as it has been thus far evolving 
itself from the clouds of sin and ignor- 
ance and that 
its path and try to pull it down. 
struggle of the soul with outward 


violence and deadness 
beset 
This 
Fate is felt as a general characteristic of 
Beethoven's music; especially in his C 
But here it seemed no 


longer the tragedy of individual destiny, 


minor symphony. 


but the collective story of the race. 

Of the singular Scherzo, and the pro- 
foundly beautiful and consoling Adagio, 
with its two alternating movements, we 
can offer no description. Indeed through 
the whole work there is a perpetual rest- 
less change of theme; it is full of sur- 
prises: and yet the same sentiment pre- 
dominates all through. This Symphony 


his 


other symphonies, to resume and carry 


seems to contain the essence of all 
forward toa higher pitch their thought; 
for there is perfect unity in the life of such 
a man. 

Thus far all has been unspeakably sad. 
It is as if the sufferings and patient hopes 
of all Humanity sang themselves in those 
strains. The second part of the Sym- 
phony commences with an_ impatient 
burst, followed by short reminiscences of 


Each 


is restlessly taken up and tried and hasti- 


all the themes which went before. 


ly dismissed, as if the instruments were 
vainly striving to find the key that should 
unlock and give true utterance to the 
deep thought with which they inwardly 
Then the 


menee a broken recitative melody, as if 


labored. violoncellos 


com- 


they would sing; which is answered 
in fragments by other instruments ; 
and finally resounded by the whole 


orchestra. And thus the vocal parts are 
out beforehand by 
instruments, in a manner that raises 


expectation to the 


strangely sketched 
the 
highest pitch. Too 
long have the inanimate instruments of 
to break forth 
voices are found 


necessary, and inspired by a sudden 


wood and metal striven 


into human singing ; 
thought the composer introduces a Tenor 
voice reciting the words: ‘* Friends, no 
rather 
sing together more joyous and more hap- 


PY 


mvure of these mournful tones; 


strains,’’ and Schiller’s magnificent 
Hymn to Joy is introduced and sung in 
Duetts, Quartetts, and full cho- 
rus, accompanied by all the powers of 


the orchestra. 


Solos, 


This is the chorus of Hn- 
manity ; the fond embrace and kiss of the 
millions, in a high festival in honor of the 
Good How it the 


thought suggested by the opening move- 


Spirit. confirmed 
ment, and resolved into full light and joy 
and beauty the oppressive feeling with 
which those sad strains so well harmoniz- 
ed! It is the music of the high hour of 
Human Brotherhood ; the triumph of the 


grand unitary sentiment, into which all | 


hearts are destined finally to blend. No 
words can describe the grandeur with 
which all this is worked up, till it be- 
comes perfectly stupendous towards the 
close. Nothing but the grandest thought 
which yet has visited the human mind is 
adequate to the explanation of such mu- 
sic. Nothing but the faith which sees the 
long ages of discord and misery, Humani- 
ty’s wintry transition-time, completed in 
the joy of perfect Unity and Love; 
nothing but that profound acquaintance 
with the human heat which reads in 
men’s conflicting passions the elements of 
a future glorious Harmony; nothing but 
religious reverence for Attraction and for 
Joy, the “ main-spring of Creation ”’ (as 
Schiller has it,) can enter into commun- 
ion with such music, or guess why any 
man should be inspired to write such. 
As this age begins to understand itself, 
and appreciate its own tendencies, will 
the music of Beethoven be enjoyed and 
felt. For it is the music of this age, (not 
of the superficial outside character of the 
times, best reflected in the brilliant sensu- 
ous creations of a Rossini, or of a Leopold 
de Meyer, ful] as his music is of animal 
exeitement, war and conquest,) but of 
the deeper soul of the age which is even 
now being born. To the struggling im- 
patient Seventh note Beethoven has been 
more than once compared ; it eries out to 
be resolved into the crowning octave, the 
completion of the melodie circle. Just 
so his boundless yearning and aspiring 
tell of a glorions ‘‘ reselution”’ such as 
men have heard promised in that Gos- 
pel which they revere, but hitherto have 
heard only with their ears, and read orly 
with their eyes. 

We went away physically exhausted 
by the excitement of listening to so great 
a work, but unspeakably confirmed in all 
our highest faith. The Symphony had 
actually lifted the leaden cloud which 
weighed upon us for days before, from too 
much study of the war-fever that meets 
one at every turn in that great city! War 
there must be ; war of the spirit of Christ 
and of Humanity with the universal in- 
sane selfishness that now threatens to en- 
gulf the earth in a second abyss of 
chaos, ere things can get right again. 
The sins and follies of Humanity appar- 
ently are coming to a crisis; the battle 
will be clearly fought out between the 
powers of darkness and of Light: but 
we trust our own hearts and God's word, 
and the Symphony, that Light will prevail, 
that Society will be saved, and, conforming 
itself at length to the Laws of the Divine 
Order, will become Society indeed, instead 
of that mere mockery of the word, that 
poor confused assemblage of isolated and 
antagonistic interests, which it is and has 
been. 
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POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 
THE UNKNOWN FRIEND. 
Luke xxiv.: 28—353. 
“ Abide with us,—the day is spent, 
And twilight o’er the landscape bent 
But faintly cheers the traveller’s way, 
oO stranger, turn and with us stay. 


“ Abide with us,—thy words are good, 
They stir new hope within our blood, 
That he who came to ‘ seek and save,’ 


May yet rise conquering from the grave. 


“ Abide with us,— more dark and cold 
Our loneliness will round us fold, 
When thou art gone, and we again 


Must sit and weep for Jesus slain. 


“ Abide —and utter forth once more 
The holy prophets’ wondrous store, 
How he who now doth buried lie 


Must needs to suffer and to die. 


“We will believe whate’er thou say’st, 
Our hearts will listen while thou pray’st ; 
Come, bless our threshold and our door, 


‘ 


Come, enter and go forth no more! 


He turns beneath their lowly roof. 

No more to their fond urgings proof ; 
The bread he takes, 
And vanished even 


he “ blessed and brake,” 


while he spake. 


In that familiar act betrayed — 

The breath on their white lips is stayed, 
With gazing eyes and burning heart 
They know their Saviour but to part; 


With eager words then testify 

How all about their souls did lie 

The half belief, the yearning thought, 
He was the one they sadly sought. 


So clasping blessings unawares 

We read no answer to our prayers, 

In God’s events, that silent come, 

Nor tell their names, nor show their doom, 


Before each veiled Providence 

Should we not watch with eye intense, 
Waiting the moment that shall rend 

The cloud that hides our Holiest Friend ? 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE HARBINGER. 
We enter to-day upon the third vol- 
ume of our paper. 





One year has now 
elapsed since we commenced its publica- 
tion, and during that time the favor with 
which it has been received by the friends 
of the Associative movement, and in fact, 
by the public in general, has far surpassed 
our warmest hopes, and calls for new de- 
votion and energy on our part, to make it 
worthy, in some degree, at least, of the 
high and holy cause, to which it is devo- 
ted. 





| The cordial response, which bas been! 
given to our published words, in different 
parts of the country, by those who with 
us cherish the hope of the realization of 
Universal Unity on earth, has encouraged 
us in our labors, and leads us to believe 
that our efforts have not been altogether 
without fruit, and that they will tend to 
the 
laws of God for the 


introduce blessed era of harmony, 


when the arrange- 


ment of social relations shall be under- 
stood and applied, and the terrific scourges 
of the present state shall disappear un- 
of 


for God, and the exercise of justice and 


der the influence universal reverence 


charity towards man. We have spoken 
freely, and with such strength as we 
could command — though never we trust 
intemperately — of the prevailing social 
evils; we have pointed out a reform in 
the relations of industry as the essential 
condition of improvement; and have ap- 
pealed with the earnestness of most so- 
lemn conviction, for the examination and 
reception of the truth which we are 
persuaded is ordained by the Deity for 
the welfare of the world. The progress 
which has been made by this truth is by 
no means slight; more extensive than is 
apparent to the superficial observer, it 
will show itself in the social revolution 
which it is sileatly preparing. 

We wish to devote ** The Harbinger” 
with more entire consecration than ever to 
We 


would make it the organ of a social re- 


the promotion of this great work. 


form, on the broadest scale, the true her- 
ald of a future which is to rise upon the 
world, in glory and exceeding joy ; and 
to this end, would continue to express our 
faith in the reality of a divine order of 
society, to illustrate the principles of 
Associative Unity on which it is founded, 
and to direct the aspirations for truth and 
good, unattained in the present state, to 
the objects by which they can be gratified. 

Hitherto, the success of our publica- 
tion has been as great, as under all cir- 
cumstances could reasonably be expected. 
With no special efforts on our part, the 
of 
enough to give it a moderate support, 


number subscribers has been large 


which for a paper devoted to reform, in 
the first year of its existence, to say the 


least, is somewhat above the average 
condition. At the same time, we have 


never received a sufficient patronage to 
justify the expense of its publication, ex- 
cept in an Association, where we could 
avail ourselves of the economies of the 
life, the of 
ployment which is possible in that con- 
Much of the 


labor, which has given such an unusual 


combined and variety em- 


dition and no where else. 
amount of original matter in ** ‘The Har- 


binger,’’ has been taken from the hours 
of sleep, after days spent in active indus- 


‘trial employment; and in this way we | 


have been able to impart greater variety to 
our columns. With the commencement 
of a new volume, our subscription list 
will naturally be diminished, unless we 
ean depend on the zeal of our friends to 
keep it good. And we are bound to aec- 
knowledge, that any material diminution 
in the number of our subseribers would 
so far embarrass our proceedings, as to 
render the continuance of ** The Harbin- 
ger’ difficult, if not impossible. 

We cannot believe that the friends of 
Association will permit our labors in the 
We are sure 
that they value the influence of ‘* The 
Harbinger *’ too highly to allow it to Jan- 
Gladly would 


we publish it from the general resources 


cause to be interrupted. 


guish for want of support. 


of our Association, if this were possible. 
But under the embarrassments consequent 
upon our recent misfortunes, this is out 
of the question. 

We are therefore compelled to make 
an urgent appeal to the friends of the 
cause throughout the country to aid our 
publication, and to give it that liberal 
patronage which its importance demands. 

We call upon our present subscribers, 
who are devoted to the movement, to 
make a business of sending us each two 
or three good names, which, in most 
cases, they gan do without difficulty. 

We ask all who are interested in this 
cause, or who desire to secure the invest- 
igation of its principles, to exert them- 
selves in behalf of our paper. 

In some cases, friends have forward- 

Ten Dollars or Five Dollars, with 
directions to send ** The Harbinger ”’ to 
May we not 
hope for repeated instances of this kind? 


ed 
that amount, as we saw fit. 


We are bold and urgent in this matter; 
for we wish it to be clearly understood, 
that our paper cannot be sustained with- 
out the zealous codperation of our friends ; 
and we believe that they no less than 
ourselves would regard its discontinuance 


as a common calamity. 





CELEBRATION OF FOURIER’S BIRTH- 
DAY IN PARIS. 

The following extracts from the Demo- 
cratie Pacifique will show with what en- 
the 
bond of union is the cause of Universal 


thusiasm Frenchmen meet, when 
Unity, and how profoundly French Asso- 
ciationists respect the memory of Fou- 
rier. ‘The ardor of this people even up- 
on slight occasions, is proverbial; but 
enthusiasm cannot be weakness in 


like 


common thought and aim can justify and 


a a 


cause this. The grandeur of the 
steady far more exaltation than the hearts 
of the whole human race are capable of 
at present. ‘The splendors of the Phalan- 
stery rest upon a firm material basis ; and 
base and superstructure both repose on 


the fixed foundations of eternal Laws, to 











have caught a sight of which, as Associ- 
ationists feel that they have done, imparts 
an unwonted sobriety and earnestness to 
the whole character, at the same time 
that it inspires a boundless ardor, and 
emotions which demand a lyric utter- 
ance. 

The ‘* Crisis’’ referred to below, was 
the difficulty under which the Associa- 
tive School in Paris had for some time Ja- 
bored in respect of funds, threatening ev- 
en the stoppage of their daily publication . 
It was happily surmounted by the estab- 
lishment of an annual rent, which amount- 
ed for the present year to nearly 200,000 


francs. 


‘* The anniversary of the birth of Fou- 
rier was celebrated this day (April 7th, 
1846), for the ninth time, with more 
splendor than in any of the preceding 
years. Nearly eight hundred persons 
thronged into the immense hall Valentino, 
all attracted by a respectful sympathy for 
the memory of the Revealer of Social 
Destinies. “But it was not the number 
only which gave a new degree 
nity to the festival. The crisis through 
which the has just passed, and 
passed victoriously, thanks to the energet- 
ic devotion of its trends, had drawn our 
rauks more closely round its standard. 

‘* The emotions of the conflict were st]! 
mingled with the joy of triumph, and al- 
though success Was certain and already 
known, all awaited, with mingled anxie- 


of solem- 


cause 


ty and curiusity, the startling proclama- 


tion of the victory. We eannot des- 
cribe the enthusiasm with which the 
news was received from the lips of M. 


Considerant; all who were present at 
this festival will hold it in eternal remem- 
brance ; and as to others, nothing in the 
customs of this old society In its last ago- 
nies, which surrounds them, could 
them any idea of an 
life and happiness. 

‘* We could wish that they had witness- 
ed these heart-felt plaudits, these ardent 
that the 
contrast of a perfect order had presented 
a truer picture of themselves to all those 
who cannot 
faith, it is dead in the mselves, 
and to to those who still prostrate them- 
selves at the feet of the old world, 
gnawed bv egotism and by scepticism, 
and to those who seek out some comfort- 
able fireside where their souls benumbed 
may get a litthe warmth, and to those 
who dare not risk their hopes upon our 
fortune! When an idea has conquered 

hearts, many high in- 


pive 


such eXaltation of 


transports, these electric bravos; 


believe that others can have 


becanse 


so many noble 
tellicences, and conquered them by the 
sole attraction of the Good and Beautiful, 
it is master of the world. 


‘* Twenty impressions frem the beau- 


so 


tiful portrait of Fourier, engraved by M.} 


Calamatta, after the picture of M. Jean 
Gigoux, adorned the banquet-hall. The 
disciples pressed around to contemplate 
the noble head of the thinker. As usual, 
the tables wer with « impe- 
flower which the | 

declared to be the emblem of him- 


COVCTE d roun 


ria Ms were the 
sage 
self. 


‘* An orchestra. composed of Sax-horns 
filled the hall with ns bold harmonies. 


i) ng t of Odes in 


COl if 


houor of fourier were sang or rected, 


neglected | 
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|and a lyrical discourse in 
strain of rhapsody, was pronounced by 
Victor Considerant. The occasion per- 
haps justified this kind of eloquence, and 
made it perfectly natural for the hour. 
But translated into plain English, and 
read by cvol prosaic readers, it would ex- 
hibit too manifest an excess of emotion, 
of that peculiarly French sentiment call- 
ed the 


thought contained, to pay us for the trou- 


‘* Glory,’ over quantity of 


ble of translating. Considerant however 


is a man of thought; and no one has 
written profounder, clearer and more con- 
Vineing expositious and apologies for the 


ot We 


number of it seems the 


Association. 
the 


doctrine quote a 
*¢ toasts ;”’ 
word has got naturalized in the French 


language. 


‘To Fourier! whose life, in imitation of that 
of Christ, was all devotion! — 7'o Fourier! who 


is the reward for his pure and elevated love of 


Humanity, has received only injuries and calum- 
nv.— To Fourier! whose doctrine will soon be 
worthily avenged by the moral grandeur and di- 
vine purity of the first Phalanstery ! ” 


“ To the Abolition of War! To the trans- 
formation of destructive into industrial arm- 


ies 


‘To Liberty! liberty! glorious attribute of 


man, and pledge of his high 
thus far pursued by the 
joodVv revolute . 

ko irier, 
tude, has given us the conditions and the means 


of its pacific and universal establishment.” 


de stiny libe rty, 
ms, 


n desiring it for all and in its pleni- 


* To Order! order! the superior end and su- 
preme sanction of the theory of Fourier! Or- 
der, which the love of progress makes it our 
duty to accept, even in its incomplete condi- 


tions 


“ To the Proletaries! to the progress of Phal- 
insterian the working classes’ 
Day by day the people better comprehend the 
law of their own devel pment and emancipa- 
tion. The light of genius will soon have dissi- 
pated the two infernal powers which have tor- 
tured their existence for sO many ages: igno- 
rance misery !— Once awakened from their 
long sleep and freed from this double servitude, 
the people will never again be in this apparent 
inferiority which serves still an excuse for 
ill oppressions.— With the tyranny of misery, 
other tyrannies will end; they so lean upon 
one another, that they will all vanish together 


inte t 


ide is among 


und 


is 


he same nothingness ! 
To the progress of Social Science among the 
working classes!” 


“ To Property! Property has stimulated men 
to productive labor. It has favored the activity 
of arts, of sciences and of industry. Arbitrary 
and despotic in its origin, the privilege of a small 
number during many ages, it must to-day, like 
all the ancient powers, set free its slaves. By 
Association, it becomes collective, without 
ceasing to be individual. Thus transformed, it 
distributes to all, the benefits of riches and of 
indep« ndence.’” 

“ To the speedy realization of the first Phalan- 
stery! ‘The truth has gushed up, the world is 
marching onward, the future preparing — 
Soon we shall trace upon the soil the plan of 
the first Associative commune, of the new ter- 
restrial Jerusalem.—Soon will dawn the morn- 
ing of a solemn combat. But in this pacifie 
| struggle of the truth against error, there will be 
no victims, in the hearts of all will resound the 
Te Deum of deliverance, all will celebrate the 
sublime revelation of the destinies of humanity ! 

To the first phalanstery ! 


is 


“ To the Religious Sentiment! To Unityism! 


Hichest manifestation of the dignity of man, 
ind of his legit ite dominion over our globe! 

l‘o the re'igion of love and of light, which is 
to unite Intn willl Man, Witla God, and with the 


Universe ' 


the highest | 


pe ople at the price of 
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“ To Agriculture! Domestic-Agricultural As- 
sociation, the glorious, beneficent and complete | 
cultivation of the soil, unites in its attractive la- 
bors the sexes and all ages. It alone develops 
and makes fruitful all the forces of nature and 
of man; it alone will make this EARTH, our 
common mother, beautiful and happy, by pour- 
ing out for all mankind her treasures of abund- 


wn 


ance and of joy! 








“ To Industry! That powerful creator, which 
can beget so many prodigies! The organiza- 
tion of labor, of which Fourier has stated the 
law, must cause to disappear all the disorders 
and all the miseries of an unbridled, unproduc- 
tive heartless competition. 

To Commerce! that bond of nations! More 
justly ordered, may it soon unite all countries in 
a league of common interests, and finally be- 
come the school of Equality; too long it 
been the school of falsehood. 

To the organization of Labor!” 


“To the Arts! great ideas produce great 
works! Faith engenders poets! 

To the Phalansterian Architecture! May 
the day come when poesy, music, painting, 
sculpture, mingling their accords, shall raise, 
beneath the full sun of Association, the hymn 
of Universal Unity. 

The chefs-d’euvre of the past will grow pale 
before the gigantic labors of the future!” 


“To THe Feesre! Tothe Downcast! To the 
Oppressed! To Infancy! From the forgotten 
times of Eden, Infancy has always suffered 
under a regime of constraint which smothers 
all good germs, instead of fructifving them. But 
lo! the dawn of better days. Let us hail the 
Salle d Asile and the Creche, as divine presages ; 
—the first sketch of the Phalansterian educa- 
tion, where the cares of the maternal corpora- 
tion will surround all children from the cradle, 
where the very sports of childhood will be 
useful labors ; where all vocations and all char- 
acters will develop themselves in liberty and in 
happiness ! 

To Old Age! Society, as it now is, isolates 
the aged and abandons them; chance disperses 
the families whom interest divides. In Associ- 
ation the bonds of farmly are drawn closer and 
purified; in Association Age is sacredly hon- 
ored ! 

To Woman! Amongst almost all nations of 
the earth, the women are yet slaves, and even 
in our civilized societies, their existence is 
yrecarious and mingled with afflictions. Fourier 
ia prepared their gradual emancipation by the 
methods of order, of wisdom, and of honor. — 
The time is not far off when, with poverty, 
prostitution shall disappear, that horrible profa- 
nation of human dignity, that monstrous evi- 
dence of the slavery of woman; the time is 
not far off when the genius of woman, escapi 
from a shameful guardianship, shall assume the 
free and glorious sphere of action to which God 
has destined her! 

To the law of Fourier which welcomes in- 
fancy with love, and surrounds old age with 
respect! to the law of Fourier which realizes 
the liberty of woman —the liberty of woman, 
that guarantee of loyalty and purity of man- 
ners.“ 


“ To Poland! Bloody page in the martyr- 
ology of nations! Generous hearts, have hope ! 
The blood of martyrs is fruitful ! 

After three days’ sleep in the sepulchre of 
sorrow, Poland is risen again, like Christ, to the 
eyes of the admiring nations. Soon she will 
take her place in the choir of free nations. To 
the triumph of Poland! To the enfranchise- 
ment of the Slavonic race! To the deliverance 
of all the nations who are oppressed! 

Germany, England, and France, for liberty 
and for the peace of the world!” 


“ To our absent Friends! To all, who far 
away from us, have also met to celebrate the 
birth of the master, and who commune with us 
in the same homage and the same desire ! 

To all those devoted men who share our 
sympathies and our hopes, and who associate 
their efforts with ours to hasten the moment 
when we shall be able at last to realize the sub- 
lime conception of Fourier ! 

To those, alas! already many, whom death 
has surprized fighting in our ranks, and who 
from the superior sphere where they are assem- 
bled, smile at this moment on the progress ofa 

which is always theirs! 


‘To our friends whe have died in the service 


cause 


of Humanity!” 
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TO THE ASSOCIATIONISTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
BretHren : 

Your prompt and earnest codperation 
is requested, in fulfilling the design ofa 
Society organized May 27, 1846, at Bos- 
ton, Mass. by a General Convention of the 
Friends of Association. This design may 





be learned from the following copy of its 
CONSTITUTION. 

I. The name of this Society shall be the 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 

II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of 
an order of Society bised on a system of 

Joint-Stock Property ; 
Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits ; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integral Education ; 
Unity oF INTEREsTs: 
which system we believe to be in accordance 
with the Laws of Divine Providence, and the 
Destiny of Man. 

III. Its Method of operation shall be the ap- 
pointment of agents, the sending out of lectur- 
ers, the issuing of publications, and the forma- 
tion of a series of affiliated societies, which shall 
be auxiliary to the parent Society, in holding 
meetings, collecting funds, and in every way 
diffusing the Principles of Association ; and pre- 
paring for their practical application. 


IV. Any person may become a member of 


this society by signing its Constitution, or that 
of any affiliated society. 

V. An Anniversary meeting of this Society 
shall be held at times and places duly appoint- 
ed, when officers shall be chosen for the ensu- 
ing year. 

VI. The Officers shall be a President, five or 
more Vice Presidents, two Corresponding Sec- 
retaries, one Domestic and one Foreign, —a Re- 
cording Secretary, a Treasurer, and seven Di- 
rectors, who shall constitute the -Executive 
Committee of the Society, and shall be respon- 
sible for its general management; it shali also 
be their duty to fill all occasional vacancies in 
the offices of the Society. 

Vil. This Constitution can be amended at 
any anniversary meeting, by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present. 


The officers appointed to give an im- 
pulse to the operations of this Society, 
and to take the general management of its 
affairs for the first year, are 

PRESIDENT. 
HORACE GREELEY, New York. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 

PELEG CLARKE, Coventry, R. IL. 
FREDERIC GRAIN, New York. 
E. P. GRANT, Canton, O. 
JAMES KAY, Jr., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES SEARS, N. Am. Phalanx. 
BENJAMIN URNER, Cincinnati. 

H. H. VAN AMRINGE, Pittsburg, Pa. 

DOMESTIC CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


WILLIAM H. CHANNING, Brook Farm. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
PARKE GODWIN, New York. 


RECORDING SECRETARY. 


JAMES T. FISHER, Boston. 


TREASURER 
FRANCIS GEO. SHAW, West Roxbury. 
DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE RIPLEY, Brook Farm. 
CHARLES A. DANA, Brook Farm. 
ALBERT BRISBANE, New York. 
OSBORNE MACDANIEL, New York. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, New York. 
JOHN ALLEN, Brook Farm. 
JOHN 8S. DWIGHT, Brook Farm. 


The plan isa simple one, and its advan- 
tages are obvious, We wish to secure 
unity, concentration and energy in the 
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‘country. There are thousands of believ- 


ers in an Order of Society founded upon 


‘our ancestors,—by the declaration of 
fundamental | 


efforts of Associationists throughout the 


the Laws of Divine Wisdom, now seat- 
tered abroad, whose zeal and influence are 
dissipated for want of concert of action. 
Henceforth let us be united. We havea 
sulemn and glorious work before us, — 

1. ‘To indoctrinate the whole People of 
the United States, with the Principles of 
Associative Unity ; 

2. To prepare for the time, when the 
Nation like one man, shall reorganize its 
townships upon the basis of perfect Jus- 
tice. 

This work is an arduous one, and will 
demand of us lives of devoted labor for 
its accomplishment; prejudices are to be 
removed,— changes wrought in the 
habits of thinking of all classes, —a new 
spirit of Trust in Providence and of Bro- 
therhood awakened ,— and a band of high- 
minded, judicious, and efficient persons 
enlisted to give their talents and 
means to the practical application of the 
sublime truths of Universal Unity. We 
have no time to Jose, no strength to 
waste. Providence, the Age, and the 
state of the Nation summon us ; and with 
concert of action, patience and firmness, 
we cannot ful. 

A nobler opportunity was certainly nev- 
er open to men, than that which here and 
now welcomes Associationists. ‘To us 
has been given the very Word, — which 
this PeopLe needs, as a guide in its on- 
ward destiny. ‘his isa Chrestran Nation ; 
and Association shows, how human so- 
cieties may be so organized in devout 
obedience to the Will of God, as to be- 
come true Brotherhoods, where the com- 
mand of universal love may be fulfilled 
indeed. ‘Thus it meets the present wants 
of Christians; who, sick of sectarian 
feuds and thevlogical controversics, shock- 
ed at the incunsistencies which disgrace 
the religious world, —at the selfishness, 
ostentation, and caste, which pervade even 
our worshipping assemblies, — at the in- 
difference of man to the claims of his fel- 
low man, throughout our communities in 
country and city, —at the tolerance of 
monstrous inhuimanities by professed min- 
isters and disciples of Him, whose lite 
was love, — are longing for churches, 
which may be really Houses of God, glo- 
rified with an indwelling spirit of holi- 
ness and filled to overflowing with heav- 
enly charity. This is a Free Natwn; 
pledged by the laws transmitted from 


independence, — by the 


‘ . > ‘ . | 
principles of our constitutions and leg- | of, — what Humanity is waiting to wel- 
islation, — to secure the Equal Rights 
of every citizen ; and Association shows, | 


how from the first hour of life to the last, 


every child, every man and woman may 
have the just claims of a human being 
practically ensured, —to Education, La- 











bor, Property, Protection, Secial Posi- 
tion according to Worth, access to the 





highest opportunities of Refinement and 
Culture, Collective Friendship, and par- 
ticipation in the privileges of the Com- 
mon-Wealth. Thus it meets the present 
wants of Republicans, who, disgusted at 
the bitterness and barrenness of party 
conflicts, —at the maneuvres of dema- 
gogues and ambitious politicians, — at the 
perpetual recurrence of the same unset- 
tled questions, — at the immense waste 
of time, talents, conscience, character, 
resources, in this weary circle of debate, 
—seek for some Organization of Indus- 
try, which shall banish drones and spend- 
thrifts —secure actual benefits to all genu- 
ine producers,— unite Capital and Labor 
in mutually beneficial ecéperation, — sab- 
stitute for the aristocracy of wealth, hon- 
or and loval devotedness, —and make fel- 
low-citizens truly members together of one 
body politic. Finally this nation is all 
astir with Humane Reforms, — designed 
to secure greater fidelity to our acknowl- 
edged religious and political principles, 
and to eradicate forever the inhumanities 
of Slavery, War, Legalized Murder, Cru- 
elty to Criminals, Intemperance, Licen- 
tiousness, Poverty, Popular Ignorance, 
Commercial Fraud, Universal Competi- 
tion, which practically give the lie to 
our professions; and Association demon- 
strates, that all these philanthropic move- 
ments are but parts of one Unitary Re- 
form, whose end is perfect justice to the 
whole nature and destiny of Man. Thus 
it would link together by mutual respect, 
all who are touched by the various wants 
and sufferings of our fellow men, and or- 
ganize them into a mighty codperative 
fraternity, devoted not merely to the alle- 
viation of existing distress, but to the re- 
moval of the radical causes of human deg- 
radation. 

Fellow Associationists! Is it not clear 
from these obvious, familiar, yet impres- 
sive considerations, from this brief re- 
view of our position, that we have the 
honor to be the pioneers in the grand 
work of Construction, which Providence 
designs as the special mission of our Age? 
It is undeniable that we have the means 
entrusted to our keeping, —by a 
faithful use of which this People may 
surely become, — what God designed us 
to be, — what our fathers prayed and la- 
bored to make us, — what our wonderful 
system of Confederacies within Confede- 
racies has prepared the way for, — what 
Christendom longs that we shall not fail 


come,in this fulness of time, — a Nation 
or Unirep Freemen. 
And not only does the Associative 


Movement thus embody the very lite of 


our age and nation, and tend to the per- 
fect fulfilment of the commands of God 








and the aspirations of Man in our land 
and generation ; but, yet more, it presents 
the only peaceful mode of removing a 
principle of evil, which even now is ris- 
ing in deadly struggle against the united 
forces of Christianity, Liberty, and Hu- 
mane Reform,—and which threatens to 
render the efforts of philanthropy futile 
the civilized This 
principle is the power of Comlined Cam- 


throughout world. 
tal; and the end which it seeks, and will 
inevitably attain, unless speedily checked, 
is an INnpustriaL Fevpatiso. 

All observant and thoughtful persons, 
have been long aware, — and the fact has 
now become apparent to popular intelli- 
gence, —that the dominion of kings and 
nobles, the ancient influence of birth and 
hereditary power, have 
these times to the mighty and fast grow- 


given way in 
ing Aristocracy of Wealth. Unquestion- 
ably this tribute of respect to the symbol 
of Productive Good, which Money is, 
marks an advanced stage of society, and 
is far more reasonable and just than the 
previous grants of privilege to military 
heroes and to politicians. This preva- 
lence of the Aristocracy of Weakh, does 
indeed show that men are waking up to 
the dictates of common sense, and are 
beginning to labor for that end of univer- 
sal cultivation, which Providence contem- 
placed, in appointing man to be the sove- 
reign of the earth. But the obvious 
benefits attending this era of prodigious 
material production must not blind our 
judgments to the startling phenomena, 
which are forcing themselves upon the 
attention of statesmen every where. How 
is it that amidst innumerable and inces- 
sant improvements in agriculture, inven- 
tions in mechanics, applications of newly 
discovered forces of nature to the service 


of man, intensely stimulated powers of 


production, accumulating national wealth, 
and such overflowing abundance that mar- 
kets sufficient to absorb the surplus are in 
vain sought,—poverty, destitution, crime, 
popular degeneracy are yet increasing in 
appalling ratio’ How is it, that with ever 
new means of binding nation to nation 
in fraternal union the earth over, by facil- 
ities of locomotion, the transfer of intelli- 
gence, freer and more rapid exchanges,— 
fellow citizens in each nation are yet be- 
coming more and more widely separated 
by the impassable gulf of condition? How 
is it, that, when scientific discoveries have 
put us in possession of all but omnipotent 
energies for the multiplying and diffusing 
of every means of outward enjoyment, 
with only such an outlay of human 
strength as would promote health, sym- 
metry and pleasure,— the working classes 
are yet every where more and more bro- 
ken down by unremitted toil, and prema- 
turely wasted away amidst squalor, want 
and misery ; while in horrible mockery of 
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this wide-spread woe, the wealthy classes 
are more and more prompted to extrava- 
gance, ostentation, capricious folly, enfee- 
bling luxury and disgraceful sloth! No 
individual perverseness can explain a ten- 
dency, which thus sweeps into a social 


hell, whole classes of all nations, — and | 


those the very nations most inspired by 
Christian Piety and most governed by the 
principles of Social Justice. An evil 
thus universal must be traced up to a uni- 
The radical 
cause of these monstrous wrongs Is An- 


versally uperative cause. 
tagonistic Interests, showing itself in an 
eudless variety of forms, among which 
are isolated property-holding, free com- 
petition, commercial duplicity, gambling 


speculations, monopolies, fictitious fluc- 
tuations in interest, and finally combina- 


tions of capital, in vast joint-stock opera- | 


tions. It is the last of these which pecu- 
liarly characterizes our times; and no 
observer of society can watch this rap- 
idly developing tendency without alarm. 

Possessed of the 
past has accumulated, commanding the 
irresistible and irrespousible power of ma- 
chinery, holding in its hand the threads 
uf the all embracing, all pervading agen- 
cy of mouey, tending by natural causes 


to a compound ratio of increase, Capital, 


by a necessity as universal as the force of 


gravity, seeks alliance with Capital, in 
a world-embracing selfish union, whose 
claims are superior to loyalty, patriotism, 
humanity, and religion. Already this pow- 
er of Cumlined Capital, governs courts, 
guides armies and navies, makes war and 
peace, determines the policy of nations, 
dictates legislation, gives the tone to lite- 
rature, controls custom, sways the pulpit ; 
even now it is rapidly pressing on to uni- 
versal sovereignty, and the day is not dis- 
tant when in all civilized lands, and in- 
deed throughout the earth, wherever the 
influence of civilization extends, its dynas- 
ty will be permanently established, un- 
less while there is yet time, the People of 
all nations rise to reclaim their rights by 
peaceful revolution. 

Peaceful Revolution, — let us empha- 
size each word; because there is immi- 
nent danger, that one of these two events 
either (1), that the Pro- 


ductive Classes, — feeling themselves en- 


will happen ; 


tangled in an inextricable web of injus- 
tice, conscious that their labor is the 
source of the very riches, in which they 
are denied participation, and which flow 
by them in tantalizing streams, maddened 
by the constant contrast of their own want, 
care, toil, with their employer's wealth, 
leisure, ease, — will league together in 
an outbreak of destructive radicalism, 
such as earth has never seen ; or (2), that, 
heart-broken, dispirited, and weak in bo- 
dy, having no confidence in themselves 
or one another, distrusting leaders who 


resources which the} 
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| have always betrayed them, awed by the 


superior qualifications of those who hold 
and enjoy the privileges of life, crowded 
upon by eager hosts of fellow sufferers, 
and driven each day and hour by the 
cutting lash of necessity, they will, with 
dogged apathy, submit to their fate, and 
ina voluntary servitude more degrading 
aud brutalizing than savage and barbarous 
societies have ever witnessed, underbid 
each other, and sell themselves and fami- 
lies for the poor chance of bread, shelter, 
and rags. From this horrible destiny 
which awaits the Working-Man, in his 
hopeless coutrast with Machinery moved 
by Capital, we say there is no eseape ex- 
cept by Peaceful Revolution. Destruc- 
tive radicalism will but ensure a wider 
wo ; and passive submission wil] but has- 
ten the fast coming era of the reign of 
Money over Men. 

Now Association presents the very 
means of this Peaceful Revolution. The 
one encouraging tendency in existing so- 
ciety which seems to rise up providential- 
ly in opposition to the growing dominion 
of Combined Capital, is that of Murua. 
Insurance. This movement is certainly 
full of promise ; and it can scarcely stop 
until it makes the circuit of all the great 
interests of life, and invents a system of 
perfect Mutual Guarantees. Still it is but 
a step in the right direction. In the first 
place, it is yet to be seen, what this move- 
ment will result in, when it is clearly ad- 
mitted to be a safe and rapid money-making 
enterprise, as must soon be the case, and 
when the business is seized upon, as it then 
surely will be, by Capital in the hands of 
unscrupulous gamblers. And secondly, 
no such system can be complete until it 
ensures the two fundamental Rights, — 
the Right to Labor, and the Right to 
Property, which can never be done, so 
long as land is, held in individual proprie- 
torship. Yet we gladly welcome Mutual 
Insurance as a hopeful sign of Social Re- 
generation, and as a transitional step to- 
wards the grand Constructive Reform of 
Association ; we take up and fulfil this 
popular movement of the age; we pre- 
sent the very system of perfect Mutual 
Guarantees, which is needed ; and in our 
doctrine of townships based upon the 
Principles of Joint-Stock Property and Co- 
operative Industry we held out tothe cap- 


jtalist and laborer — in contrast with the 


infernal horrors of Industrial Feudalism 
— the Eden-like peace and prosperity of 
Universal Unity. 

Brethren! Can men, engaged in so 
holy and humane a cause as this, — which 
fulfils the Good and destroys the Evil in 
existing society, throughout our age and 
nation, — which teaches unlimited trust 
in Divine Love, and commands perfect 
obedience to the laws of Divine Order 


among all people, —which heralde the 
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near advent of the reign of Heaven on|defraying the expenses of Lectures and| the people of this age and especially of 


Earth — be timid, indifferent, sluggish?) Tracts. 


It is proposed in the autumn) this country, to say whether — by obedi- 


Abiding shame will rest upon vs, if we- and winter to send out lecturers, in bands| ence to them, we shall have peaceful im- 


put not forth our highest energies in ful- 
filment of the present command of Provi- 
dence. Let us be up and doing with all 
our might. 

The measures which you are now re- 
quested, at once and energetically to 
carry out, are the three following : 

I. Organize Arritiatep Socteties, 


forth Jet a system of lecturing be steadily | BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


and singly, as widely as possible. In| provement,—or, by neglect, — misery, 
proportion to the means, can be the ex- | discord and violence. 
tent and duration of this effort. Hence-|* 





pursued ; in this way only can the jeep The Directors of the School connected 


be aroused to the importance of the Unitary | meters ip Pr gp pee 


Reform, to which we are devoted. Itts| ment, and are now prepared to receive am 


to act in concert with the American Union| 
of Associationists ; wherever it is possible | 


and as soon as possible, summon the 
Friends of Association in your vicinity, 
and adopt a Constitution harmonizing in 


' 


its main provisions with the Constitution 
of the Parent Society; call it by the’ 


name of a place or a man, prefixed to the 
words ** Union of Associationists ;’’ en- 
rol a large number of high minded, pure, 
generous, men and women, and keep 
careful lists of all favorable to the cause ; 
prepare to hold regular meetings, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, annual, as may be 


most expedient, and to discuss privately 


and publicly the great principles of Asso- 


ciative Unity; correspond with the Pa-. 


rent Society, and give records of progress ; 
and finally, make arrangements to send a 
delegation of persons wise in counsel] and 
decided in action, to the next Annual 
Convention of the American Union. 

Il. Circulate the HarnpinGer, and 
other papers devoted to Association, — 
procure for them suhscribers,— and obtain 
insertions of articles and extracts from 
them in the most influential presses. 
The Harbinger is especially commended 
to your care. 
per have been cheerfully borne by the 
Brook Farm 


thoughts have been also given gratui- 


Phalanx,— whose best 


tonsly to its pages,— until their late Joss- 
es. But now it has become impossible 


Art and Industry : 


The expenses of this pa-_ 


for them to prolong its publication, un-| 
Jess by an increase of its subseription list’ 


its cost shall be fully covered. This 
paper must not be discontinued. Its loss 
would be a most disastrous hindrance to 
More fully 
than ever, will it present, by means of 
translations and original articles, the most 
mature views of Associatiouists in Eu- 
rope and this country. Let this year 
witness its subscription-list at least doa- 
bled. Let each society take several 
copies,— one to be bound .as a nucleus 
for a ** Union’’ Library,— others to be 
placed, also bound, in Public, College, 


the progress of our cause. 


and Schoo) Libraries. 


friends contributions. By universal con- 


desirable to form a permanent fund, the | additional number of pupils. 
income of which shall be secrated for a' The course of study comprises instruction 
ae os Peragergeet ~~ ch ty in the various branches usually taught in the 
series of ycars to this object. Take meas-| High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
ures then straightway for raising ott land, with particular attention to the modern 
: a 7 a European languages and literature. 
immediate and a permanent fund; and) “ pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
give the Parent Society the earliest infor-| are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
: _ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 


mation of the sam which you can appro- : rt 
y PP | vaueed subject to the friendly counsel and 


priate to the winter's campaign. It is 
desirable, also to issue at once a series | 
of cheap popular Tracts on the Principles | 
and Practical details of Association. How | 
much can you this year and each year 
contribute for this important end. Be in’ 
earnest Friends. Let us work while it is | 
day. 
Our White Flag is given to the breeze. 
Our three-fold motto, 
Unity of Man with Man in true So-! 
ciety : 
Unity of Mas witn Gop in true Re- 
ligion : 
Unity of Man with Nature in creative 


Let hearts, 
strong in the might of Faith and Hope’! 
and Charity, rally to bear it on in tri-) 
amph. We are sure to conquer. God 
will work with us; Humanity will wel- 
welcome our word of Glad Tidings. The 
Future is Ours. On! in the Name of 
the Lord. 


Is blazoned on its folds. 


WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING, | — 


Domestic-Corresponding Secretary of the 


assistance of the teachers, without the re- 


straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instsue- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. RipLtey, Mr. Dwicnr, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 


teachers in the different departments; and 


every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 


“ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 


sonal habits, and physical education. 
For young children, who are deprived of 


parental care, and for older pupils who wish 


to pursue a thorough and exact cOUrse of 


study, without the usual confinement ef « 


large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 

TERMS,— Four Doriars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 21, 1846. 
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American Union of Associationists. |Is published simultaneously at New York 

Brook Farm, West Roxbury, | and Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, 

June 6th, 1846. ‘every Saturday morning. Office in New 

aos | York, BurGess, StrinGER & Co., No. 222 

I> Editors friendly to the Cause, ‘STC Broadway ; and in Boston, ReppinG & Co., 

requested to copy the above circular into, No. 8 State Street. 

their papers. | Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 

lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
Th p the + A J |vance. Ten copies tor Fifteen Dollars. 

> e operations of the nerieee iL? Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 


Union,” will be commenced without delay. | sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing to 





Mr. Dana willshortly make a tour through | diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 


. ; by forwarding Firreen Dovvars, will b 
the State of New York as itsagent. He) y 4 ; : 


: : ) supplied with Ten Corres. 
will lecture in the principa! towns, and| CommuNiIcaTIONS and REMITTANCES 


take every means to diffuse a knowledge | should be addressed to the publishers in New 


;of our principles. 


| pare for his labors, and give efficiency to | 


Obtain from Jibera] 


as we contemplate the sublime destiny of 


. . . } 
sent the Harbinger merits efficient encour- | 


agement, and extensive circulation. See 


to it, Friends! that its influence be in-' 


creased and its permanent establishment 
ensured. 


lll. Collect Funds, for the purpose of 


York and Boston, or to the. ** Editors of the 


Our friends sane wen Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
quested to use their best exertions to pre- | Mass. 


{> Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
| Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
| No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
| and periodical agents throughout the U. States. 
Price, 6 1-4 cents. 


them. 


U> If we are animated with enthusiasm 
Man, our feet still do not lose the solid | a ewer 
. Tr i 
ground. It is inthe clear and certain light | GEORGE DEXTER, 
of science, that we announce the coming 30 Ann Sv., New Your. 


The truth has becn | IOHN B. RUSSELL, CINCINNATI, 
Gazerre Orrice. 


changes of society. 


revealed tothe world: the laws of human 


_ progress are discovered. It is for us, for, PRINTED AT THE BROOK FARM PRESS. 
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